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THE EEPOET 



OP 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

POR 



THE YEAR ENEING MAECE 1, 1860. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

Mat it tlease youu Majesty, 

This Amual Report which I have the honour ot presenting to your Majesty will 
be found satisfactory and encouraging, both with regard to the steady increase of Students 
in attendance at the College and to their continued success when thrown into competl- 
tion with others, for important appointments of various kinds. This increase and the suc- 
cess combined, wiU afford the best proof of the public <advantages of the CoUege, as as 
of the general adaptation of its Scientific and Literary Courses to the necessities of the 
times and the wants of the country. „ r. i av 

In my last Report I was enabled to show an increase of 15 Students above those oi the 
former year, now I have to record for the present Session an advance of 32 StudeiRs 
beyond that of the past one ; and going back to the Session ’52-53, it appear, as by the 
subioined authenticated Table, that from that date to the present, the annual attendance 
of Students has increased by 101. Thus, in the Session ’52-53, "when “^7 

be regarded as having, for the first time, attained its normal condition, 154= Students 
were present, whilst in this Session, for so far, they number 255. Some increase may be 
expected on the opening of the Class of Botany in March. 

Return of the Total Number of Student? attending Queen’s College, Belfast, ainw the year 1852. 

Session, 

1852-53, 

1863-54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

1857- 58, 

1858- 59, 

1859- 60, 

for 80 far , } 

In rcforeucc to the above return I wish to draw attention to the circumstance, that the 
increase referred to is almost entirely amongst llatnculatcd Students, Thus in Se 
’o2-’53, 101 Matriculated, 33 Non-Matricuhated Students were in attendance "'J'ls* ™ 
so far in this Session the numbers are, 199 Matriculated and a6 Non-Matnculated. The 
same obsei-vation applies to the First Tear’s Students of the present Session, 

of New Stadeats, or Frosl.mco, aolvicuhtod and Non-Mat,lcuhtcJ, attend', og Qaeen'e College, Belfast, 
for the first time in the Se.ssion lSa9-00. 

Matriculated, . • • ‘ * oo 

Non-Matriculated, . . • ' ' ' _ 

Total, . . . • S7 

In this College tho greater number of the Non-matriculatcd Students belong to the 
Medical Department, which they attend for the purpose 

London, Edinburgh, or elsewhere. Tho following return will sho-iv that of the 56 Nop-- 
matriculated Students on the rolls, of tlie College 39 belong to the Medical Departuient, , 
whilst the gratifying fact comes out, that the Medical School at present consists of 93 
Students, of whom 56 are Matriculated. 

Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. _ 

Matriculated. Noa-Matriculated. 

33 



Matriculated. 


Nan-Matrioiilated. 


Total. 


101 


53 


154 


114 


54 


168 


118 


65 


183 


119 


74 . 


193 


136 


58 


194 


153 


54 


207 


160 


63 


223 


199 


56 


255 



Seasion. 

1849- 50, 

1850- 51, 

1851- 52, 

1852- 53, 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 



Matriculated. Non-Matriculiitcd 

27 



20 

25 

29 

29 

39 



35 
39 
33 
37 

36 



Total. 

55 

55 

64 

62 

66 

75 



Session. 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

1857- 08, 

1858- 59, 

1859- 60, 



36 

35 

45 

66 



25 

32 

34 

39 



Total. 

81 

61 

67 

79 

95 



54-00, .. • -KT 1 

In addition to the above, there were in attendance on the classes of Chemistry, Natural 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 



History, and Natural Philosophy, some Non-Matriculated Students, who did not declare 
the object of their attendance. 

The great importance of the Medical School and its prosperous condition, induce me 
once more to record my deep regret, that the Government have not yet thought it rio-ht 
to respond to the often-repeated applications, made by the authorities of the College for 
the erection of suitable buildings, within the College grounds, for Anatomical and general 
Medical purposes. Should the reqxiest, which I hereby once move most respectfully renew 
be now acceded to, I have no doubt that a large augmentation in this Department would 
immediately take place, whilst an immense relief would be afforded hotli to Professors 
and Students. The Commissioners apjmintod by your IMajesty to inquire into the condi- 
tions of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland have, in their Report, sustained, by their strong 
expression of opinion, tlie view which, in tins respect, I have been the medium of commu- 
nicating to the Executive and the Govcrnincnt, and -which were so clearly stated in the 
evidence of the Medical Professors. 

The Commissioners say : — “ No ju’ovision was made in the plan of the buildings of any 
“ of the Colleges for the accommodation of the ilcdical School, or at least a very small 
“ one, in the Colleges. They were, therefore, opened -without any proper means for the 
“ accommodation of the Meaicul School. 

“ To meet this difficulty at Belfast, a Dissecting room, which belongs to the Belfast Aca- 
“demical Institution, has been rented by Government; but this Dissecting-room is at 
“ such a distance from the College as to be extremely inconvenient to the Students who 
“have to pass and re-pass, however inclement the weather, from Lectures iu the College 
“to Dissections iu the Dissecting-room. Moreover, it is impossible for the Professor of 
“ Anatomy and Physiolog}', who is engaged for a great part of tlie day hi the College, to 
^ ' “ mve the necessary superintendence to the Dissecting Glass.” 

- it'is to be hoped, that as an e.xccllciit Medical School has been established and carried 
.'on in this College, notwithstanding the. disadvantage of the presfuit Dissecting-room, in 
which the Students attend the Anatomical demonstrations, being more than a mile from 
AJ ‘ the College where the Lectures are delivered, this impediment to still much greater public 
and success may be removed, and full cucouragomeiit afforded to a Department 
mth which the highest interests of the community are so e.sscntially connected, 
y- A considcrable'numhcr of the more advanced Medical Students continue to avail them- 
^’’’‘"^6^'ves of the privilege granted them by the Belfast Board of Guardians, of visiting the 
in the AVorkliouse Hospital. 

p;^-'*While there, each is required by Professor Reid, M.D., to ascertain and state in wri1> 
fng the disease of a patient, the treatment likely to be benelicial, and to write a prescrip- 
,tion for the remedies suggested. Tiie papers are then criticised consecutively by Dr. 
^eid, in the presence of the class. 

■' T Xu.. ij. 




..^Vjicdng beneficially together, or ivith a generous rivalry, in the mixed and varied depart- 
of social life. It is most gratifying to see amongst young men of different denomi- 
a spirit of keen competition for Collegiate distinction, united with interchanges of 
^•^|fiendly sentiment, which long outliv 



r outlive Collegiate intercourse. 



Denominational Eetubn. 



babliabed Ohutoli, 
4 Asaombly, 



CatboUcs, 

^^dWesleyan Methodiats, 
^ , ^(“pOTenantera, 





Sessions. 




1H58-S9. 


1U59-G0. 




45 


42 




132 


159 


rinDfi, 


IG 


15 




14 


16 




8 


8 




4 


8 



Seceders, . 
Independents, 
Baptists, . 
Various, ; 



Total, 



■ I "take the liberty once more of drawing your Majesty’s attention to the -want of means of 
femunerating the Deans of Residerioes, who, by your Majesty’s warrant hold their offices, 
and to the necessity that exists for an alteration in the Statutes of the Colleges which refer 
to their spiritnal super-rision over the Students of their respective Churches. My pmt 
experience produces an anxiety, oii my part, to see this most important departraen-t of the 
College placed on a more satisfactory footing ; and so strongly am I impressed with this 
necessity, that I will solicit leave from his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to respectfully 
submit to hirb. ray views on the subject.' An alteration in the Statutes can only be made 
by Letters Patent -under tiie Seal of you? Majesty. 

- 1 annex a- Return of the Scholarships of the present year, both allocated pd lapsed. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

SoHOLi&SHiFS awarded in the several Facnltiee, 1859-60. 

7 Senior Scholarahipe. 1 2 Engineering Scholarships. 1 6 Medial Scholarships. 

26 J unior Scholarships in Aits. 1 3 Agricultural Scholarships. 1 2 Law Scholarships. 



2 Senior Scholarships. 

1 LiteraryScholarshipofTbirdYear.il Science 



Lapsed. 

2 ScienceScholarsliipsof Third Year. 1 1 AgrieuLScholarshipofSecondYear. 
■ do. Second Year. 1 1 Law do. Third Year. 



Merit being made the test on which the Scholarships in the various departments are 
awarded, the fact that this year eight of those Exhibitions have not been allocated, is a 
testimony to the faithfulness of the Erofessors and Council, in adhering to the principle 
of a high standard of qualification deserving of honour and reward. 

I should fail in my duty if I neglected to remark on the peculiar arrangement that 
exists in the Queen’s Colleges respecting these Scholarship foundations. In the greater 
number of existing Universities, a Scholarship is held not only for three or four, but some- 
times for five years, by the same person, whereas in the Queen’s Colleges this Exhibition 
is tenable only for one year. A competition must take place for every Scholarship of the 
year early in each Session, and the number of existing Scholars can never exceed the 
number of Scholarships on the foundation, as set forth in the Statutes. This being over- 
looked, it might be made to appear that the number of Scholars is nearly treble of that at 

any time existing. . . * ■. v i, *• 

In connexion with the returns of steadily increasing numbers, it affords me high satis- 
faction to he enabled to record the continued success of our Students in various depart^ 
ments of Competitive Examination, opening channels of advancement to them of a very 
important kind, at the same time vindicating the claims of the College to hold ite position 
as a seat of general education, amongst the oldest and best knoivn UmversiUes of the empire. 
Numbers have issued from these walls who have obtained the highest places tn the y|vih 
Medical and Military services ; and their success in the various Examinations required 
subseqiieut to their enrolment in each, is a valuable tistimoiiy to the soundness and extent 
of the Scientific and Literary foundations laid m their minds throughout their respective 
Courses. Our records show a first place at the Woolwich Examination first in the Inns 
of Court London ; and more important still, first m the East India Examinatjon. In 
this last service, adding the two places gained last summer, viz. ; the second and the seven- 
teenth, Students of this College have already carried the fi*t, second, fourth, Wn‘h, and 
seventeenth places in the two years of their competition. In the various department of the 
Medical Service our Students have done great honour to themselves and to their Profes^r^ 
Materials are not within my reach to enable me to furnish an accurate list of the men 
who out of the 944 individual Students instructed m this College, have, by Competition 
Tr merit, obtained po.sts of profit and distinction ; but this I hope to have the honour pf 

^Twm®brotarte‘'i’inte°D^ the Appendix that Dr. MacDouall has 

forld dasses for Hindus^ and Sanskrit, Rev. Dr, Reichel for Arabic and Dr. Frings 
forTtaliaf Thie languages beinguow on the list of subjects prescribed by several public 
hodiS X Counefi of fhe'College'has bad much gratification in according their sanction 

txt^rtX^^^ to the sons of gentlemen intended for general pur: 

suits or &r oTt^oyelm^ d* 

^rgiv^::c“c?~rf ^ Lse who pursue it and comply with 

the following regulations ; — 

subjects 



Greek. 

lAtio. 

English Literature. 
French. 

Qeimac. 



Bistory. 

Oriental Languages. 
Mathematics. 

Logic. 

Chemistry. 



Natural History. 

Natural Philosophy. 
Experimental Physics. 
Mineralogy and Geology. 
Metaphysics. 



Political Economy. 

Civil Engineering. 
Surveying and Upping. • 
Agrlcnlture. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 



tures on some other subject. . ^ j T oft.irpn and orclinarv "Examinations of the 

.. 111. Student entering tor iHs Comve ™ust at end ^ 
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The foregoing scheme having been brought under the notice of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, that body thought it of sucii importance that they appointed a special meetine 
for the purpose of receiving a deputation from the CoUege. At that meeting the fol 
lowing resolutions were adopted : — 

“ 1. That this Chamhor having hoard the Deputation from the Queen’s Colloge, Belfast, in explana- 
tion of a scheme for more effectually cxteiuHng to young men intended for Mercantile pursuits the 
educational advantages of the College, express approval of the same, and a desire of co-operatine as 
fer as possible, in carrying out the project. 

“ 2. That, considering the great advantages likely to result from the jiossossion of apprentices of a 
higher degree of education tlian is usual at present, this Cliainbcr strongly recommend to Bankers 
Manufecturew, and Merchants of Belfast and the neighbonrlioml, to give their support to tlie proposed 
plan hy such means as may acorn to them desirable, such as giving a preference to those who have 
obtained the Collogo Ccvtificutu, or shortening the term of apprenticeship, ttc. 

“ 3. That the beat thanks of tins meeting arc due and arc hereby given to tlio President and Council 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, for the de.sire evinced by thorn to exteiul the usefulness of the Colle<»'e to the 
Mercantile community 

Although your Majesty’s Government have not yet thought it to be expedient to intro- 
duce a measure into rurliiiment for the cmlowinent of Intcnnc<liate Schools, I cannot but 
avail myself of the legitimate channel which this Ih'port allorcls to me, of expressing my 
conviction, that until sueli Schools .■sliall ho. established in suitable localities, throughout 
Ireland, the intellectual and industiaal ivsources of the country will be left destitute of the 
proper means of development. 

As the matter at present stands, the Colleges mn.st want their full supply of Students 
and the Brimary SehooLs the puwer.s of encouraging tlieir jiupils to advance to usofulleaml 
ing of a higlior kind, such a.s InfiTmo<liatc Sihools would afford. Vour Majesty’s advisers 
are in full possession of the pmvcrftd arguments iu favour of the estahlishinent and exten- 
sion of such institutions ; ami as it apjieur.s, by calculation, that a comparatively small 
CTant in aid of local cnntrilmtions, would he .suhicieiit to enable Government to lay the 
foundation of a scluuiu', which might, from time to time be e.xtciulcd, l»y granting endow- 
menta in particular eases, a strong hope is entertained, that a measure so necessaiy and 
certain to be fraught with so many public and national advantages, may be devised and 
earned out. 

In reference to a late Ordinance of the Queen's University in Ireland, prescribing 
Courses in the Faculty of Arts and amemling former Ordinances, and which has just 
received the official Simctioii of the Lord Lieutenant, I feel tliat document to be of such 
importance as to justify me in embodying it in this Report. 

It is necessary to explain that, after most mature consideration and numerous meetings 
of its members, the Senate of the (Queen’s University adopted this Ordinance. 

Their objects have been to iightim, to .some extent, the Courses for tlu; 1 )egrce of Bachelor 
of Arts, where they have been found to press too heavily upon the Students, to afford 
options of such a nature as will enable them to devote themselvc.s with special earnestness 
to particular branches, and to divide the Examination for thu Legree into two parts, one 
at the termination of the Second Year’s Course, and the other, at'dhetime of Graduation. 
The preliminary Examination, it is understood, will he conducted within the walls of the 
respective Colleges. It will further ho observed, that for the Degree of Master of Arts, 
bachelors in Arts of one year’s standing may offer themselves, without any intciTnediate 
attendance at the Colleges. 

The Course for the Di2)loTna of ‘‘ Licentiate in Arts,” which is to extend over two Ses- 
sions, and the subjects laid down for University Examination, will be found, by comparison, 
to bear a close resemblance to those adopted by this College for the “ Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency tlie principal difference beings that the University requires a Matriculation Exa- 
mination of an easy kind, the sul^jects of which will soon be announced, whilst the Council 
of this College has not thought it necessary to require, this. 

The Examination of Candidates who arc not members of the Queen’s University pre- 
sents a scheme similar to that adopted with such admirable success and beneficial results 
both at Oxford and Cambridge. 

In 'adopting these important changes, rendered necessary by the rapidly advancing 
condition of Literature and of Science, the Senate of the Queen’s University were deeply 
impressed with the importance of extending the benefits of the Colleges, so as to meet the 
demands created by the various competitions that now exist for places of trust in the 
various public departments of the country, and to diffuse more widely the advantages of 
a’ sound and liberal education. 

I now subjoin the Ordinance alluded to as a substantive part of the Report. 
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, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 7 

1. CocasE FOR TEE Degbee OP Bachblor IE Abts. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts are hereby required — 

1. To ha.Te been admitted Matriculated Students of one of the Colleges of the Queen's TJniversity in the 

Faculty of Arts. 

2. To have subsequently studied in one of the Colleges of the Queen’s University the Course herein 

prescribed. 

8. To have passed the University Examinations herein prescribed. 

The Course for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts shall extend over three Sessions, and shall comprise 
attendance on the following currienlum: — r 



PrasT Session. 
English (One Term). 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Modern Continental Languages. 
Mathematics. 



Second Session. 
Logic (One Term). 

Natural Philosophy. 



Along with any two of the following ; — 

Greek (Second Couree). 

Latin (Second Oours^. 

Modern Continental Languages (Second Course). 
Mathematics (Second Course). 

Thiiuj Session. 

English Language and Literature. 

Metaphysics, or History, or Political B.conomyi 
(Two Terms). 

Chemistry; 

Zoology,, os Botany. 

Attendance on these Courses- shall,, in all cases, he understood to include passing such examinations 
as may he appointed by the College Council, and the catechetical parts of the Courses of Lectures. 

Candidates for the f)egree of Bachelor in Arts shall reside at their respective Colleges during at 
least the first two terms oi each Session, but may be exempted from residence during the third term hy 
a special grace of the College Council. 

Third year’s Students may substitute attendance on one or on two Courses of Honor Lectures, for 
a like number of the Courses above set down for study in the third Session. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts shall pass two University Examinations — a Prelim-r 
inary and a Degree Examination. 

The Course for the Preliminary Examination shall include Greek, Latin, a Modem Continental 
Language, and Mathematical Science. Students who have completed their second Session must pass 
this "fexamination before rising to the third year, unless prevented by illness or other inevitable accident, 
in which case the Senate may admit them to a Supplementary Examination, 

Candidates who have completed the Undergraduate Course, may offer themselves at the Degree 
Examination for graduation either with Honors or without Honors. 

If they seek to graduate with Honors, they may select for their Examination any one of the follow- 
ing groups : — 

Greek and Latin; 

Modern Continental Languages., 

Mathematical Science. 

Experimental Science., 

Natural Science., 



Or any two of the following : — 

English Language and Literature, 

Logic and Metaphysics. 

Logic and History. 

Logic and Political Economy. 

Candidates who seek tiie Degree without Honors, may select for their Examination any group of 
subjects from the following list, provided the sum of the numbers attached in this list to the selected 
subjects he at least four : — 

English Languagfe and Literature, 2 Botany, , 

Mathematical Science, . . 2 Greek, . . . • 

Experimental Hiysics, . ■ 3 Latin, . . . . 

Chemistry, .... 3 Each Modern Continental Lan- 
Zoology, • •- • ■ 

Engriish Composition will form a part of all University Examinations. 

This Ordinance is binding on all Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor m Arts who have not com- 
pleted the first year’s Course. Students now in their second* or third Session shall proceed under the 
Ordinances Mtherto in- force. 

2. OoURSE FOE TEE DEGREE OF MaS-TER IN ArTS, 

Bachelors in Arts of one year’s standing, may offer themselves for Examination for the Degree of 
Master in Arts, and may select for their Examination any one of the follo-^g groups 

I Av omi- nf tllP. +nllr>TO1T1cr 



Logic, . . 

Metaphysics, . 
History, . 

Political Economy, 



Greek and Latin., 

Modern Continental Languages. 
Mathematical Science. 
Experimental Science. 

Natural Science., 



Or any two of the following 
English Language and Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics. 

Logic and History. 

Logic aud Political Economy. 

THs Ordinance supersedes former Ordinances prescribing the cui,riculum for the Degree of Master 

in Arts., ^ Course for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts. 

A Diploma conferring the title of- Licentiate in Ai-ts of the Queen’s University in Ireland, shall he 

granted to Candidates tAo comply -with the foEotvmg regulations;^ _ 

Candidates for this Diploma are hereby recpnied— , 

1 To have Matriculated mono o£ the Colleges of the Queen sTTniversity.^ 

2 To have pursued iu one of the Colleges of the Queen’s Umveisity the Ooatse herein prescnbed. 
s'. To have passed the University Bjumination herein presonhod. 

♦ Second year's Students may offer themselves for the University Baiminatious in conformity -irith the present 
Ordinance., 
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The Course for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts shall extend over two Sessions, and shall comprise 
attendance on the following curriculum : — 

PnisT Bessioh. 



Two Languages, of which one may he English. 
Mathematics. 

Another Course oa any subject in the annexed 
list. 



Secokd Sessiok. 

Greek, Latin, or a Modern Continental Language. 
Logic (one Term]. 

Natural Philosophy. 

And two other Courses on subjects in tho annexed list. 



If any of the Courses, except that on Logic, extend over one terra only, some other Course from 
the annexed list must be attended as a supplement to it, but not necessarily in the same Session. 

Credit will not be given for attending the same Course of Lectures a second time. 

Attendance on the Courses shall, hi all cases, be understood to include passing such Examinations as 
the College Council shall appoint, and the catechetical parts of tho Courses of Lectures. 

Candidates for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts shall reside at their respective Colleges during at 
least tlie first two terms of each Session. - , ts. , , tt • . 

After liaving completed tho above curriculum. Candidates for the Diploma shall pass a University 
Examination m Greek, Latin, or a Modern Continental Language; in Mathematical Science; and in 
two other subjects selected from the annexed list, viz. : — 

The Mathematical Sciences. 



The Experimental Sciences. 

The Natural Sciences. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Mensuration, Levelling, and Mapping. 



Anatomy and Physiology. 

English Language and Literature. 
The Modern Continental Languages. 
Greek. 

Latin. 



Logic. 

Metaphysics. 

History. 

Political Bcouoray. 



English Composition will form a part of all University E.Kammations. 

Licentiates in Arts who may desire to proceed to tlie Degree of Bachelor m Arts; may enter directly 
on the second Session in the 'Course for this Degree, provided they attend in it, instead of the usual 
curriculum, all the Courses prescribed for the first two j'cars which they shall not have already attended 
in the curriculum for the Diploma of Licentiate. 

4; Examination or Candidates who are not Members of the University-. 

Two Examinations shall be held every year, Commencing at the same rime, for Candidates who are 
not members of tlie University. 

Examinalinn for First Class Certificates. 

All Candidates for the certificate of having passed the more advanced Examination, are hM^ 
reciuired to satisfy the Examiners in reading^ English aloud, writing from Dictation, English Grammar, 
English Composition, Elementary Arithmetic, and Elementary Gcograjiliy. 

Eatili Candidate must satisfy tho Examiners also in at least two of the following sections; a fiuT 
knovtrledge of one o'f the subjects in each section will enable a Candidate to pass in that section;— 
First Section ^English. I Tliirrl Rpctinn — Mathematical Science. 

Any one of the following 
1. A selection from Briglisli History, to he pre- 



scribed each year. 

1 A selection of English Authors, to he pre- 
Bcrihod each year! 

3. The Outlines of Political Economy. 

4. Geography. 

Second Section — Languages. 

Any one of the following : — 

1; Greek. 3. French. 

2; Latin. 4. German. 



Third Section — Mathematical Science. 

1. Mathematics, or 

2. Mathematics and Mathematical Pliysics. 



Fourth Section — Experimental and Natural 
Sciences. 

Any one of the following: — 

1. Experimental Physics. 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Zoology and Botany. 

4. Geology and Miueralogy. 



Examination for Second Class Certificates. 

AirCandidates for the 'certificate of htiving passed the second Examination, are hereby req^ed to 
satisfy the Examiners in reading English aloud, writing from Dictation, English Grammar, English 
Composition, Elementary Arithmetic, and Elementary Geography. . 

Each Candidate is required to satisfy the Examiners also in one of the following:— 
i. Greek. 2. Latin. 3. French. . 4. Mathematics. 

Caiidldateis may also offer themselves for Examination in German, Mechanics, Chemistiy, Zoology, 

Thd^Degree Esammatlous shall be conducted in the Hall of the Univeirity ; the other Examinations 
in such places as the Senate shall from time to time appoint. 

By Order, 

Queerls University, January 30, 1860. O. Johnstone Stonet, M.A.-, Secretary. 

Ca’ri.isle. • . . • • ■ 1 j n 1 

I, George Wuxiam Frederick, Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant General and Oenerai- 
Govefn'di of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By His Excellency s Command; 

BaUin Castle, Fihniary 11, 1860. Thomas A. Lahcom. 

All of -wMcIi is -testlfiedj on behalf of the College, by your Majesty’s most dutiful ser- 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY, d.d., President. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, 

March 1, 1860. 
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APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX, No. 1. No. i. ’ 

Queen’s Coi,lege, Belfast, aud Queen’s Univeesitt. Queen’s Col- 

The Queen’s College Belfast, is a Corporation under of Medicine and of Law, will be found in tlie Calendar 

the name and style of « The Pbesident, Vice-Presi- which is published annually. TTniTersitjr. 

DENT and Peofessoes OF Quken’s COLLEGE, BELFAST.” Nou-matriculated students, on paying the regulated • 

It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 class fees, and signing an engagement to observe order 
Victoria cap 66 intituled "Au Act to enable Her and discipline in the College, are permitted, without 
Maiestv’to endow new Colleges for the Advancement undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any 
of Learuine in Ireland ” Under the powers given by separate course or courses of lectures ; but are not per- 
this Act it was determined to found three Colleges, mit-ted to become candidates for Scholarehips or Prizes, 

> - . ^ -r ''r toenjoyollierprivilegesof the Matriculated students. 



Belfast Cork, and Galway were selected as the sites of 
these Colleges ; and on the 30 th day of December, mS, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating theni. The 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the three Colleges 
were formed into a Board, called “ The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges,” for the purpose of drawing up the 
Statutes and arranging the system of education to be 
pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were 
appointed, and the CoUeges opened for the reception of 
students on the 30th October, in the same year. _ 
Letters Patent, constituting the Statutes, were issued 
on the 11th of December, 1849. 

The Councu. of the Coia.eoe. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. t- i. a . 

The Dean of the Literary Division of the Vacuity of Arts. 
The Dean of the Science Division of the Vacuity of Arts. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

Professors. 

Lilerary IHvUion of the Faculty of Arts. 

The Greek Language, . . Charles MmDou<^, ll.d. 

The Latin Language. . • Rev.ChM.Parwns^ichel.D.P. 

History and EnglishLiterature, George Lillie Crmk, 

Modern Languages, .To«at, , nr 

The Celtic Languages, 



Science Dwision of the Faculty of Arts. 



Students in any of the Faculties can be admitted ad 
mndem from the other Queen’s Colleges, or from any 
University capable of granting degrees. 

OoLLEQIATS SoBOLARSHIFS. 

In the Facultt of Arts — 30 Junior Scholarships, 
of £24 each, are awarded to Undergraduates — 15 for 
Proficiency in Literature, and 15 for Proficiency in 
Science; also, 7 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to 
Graduates; also, 3 Scholarships, of £20 each, to En- 
gineering, and 4, of £1 6 each, to Agricultural Students. 

In the Facultt of Medicine — 6 Junior Scholarships, 
of £20 each, and 2 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, 
are awarded. 

In the Facultt op Law — 3 Junior Scholarships, of 
£20 each, and 1 Senior Scholarship, of £40, are awarded. 

SCSOLARSHIPB AWARDED IK THE SEVERAL FACULTIES, 
18S7-68. 

10 Senior Scholiaships awaided. 

27 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

2 Engineering Scholarshipa. 

3 Agricultural Scholarships. 

6 Medical Scholarships. 

3 Law Scliolatships. 

Lapsed— 2 Literary Scholarships of second year’s Arts. 

,, I Science Seholarsiiip of first year’s Arts. 

„ 1 Agricultural Scholarship of second year. 

1856-59. 



Mathematics, 



Peter Gutlirie Tait, 



J Engineering Scholarship. 

3 Agricultural Soliolarshfps. 



Natural History, . 
Logic and Metaphysics, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 



George Dickie, m.d. 

Rev. Jatne^M'Cosh, ll.d. 
■\Vyville 



Civil Engineering, ■ • James T^msoi 

Agriculture Hodgei 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Anatomy and Physiology, . Hugli Carlile, 



Practice of Medicine, 



John Creery Ferguson, . 



Natural Philosophy, . • John SteyeUy, ll.d. 3 Aiwlcullural S 

Chemistry, .... Andrews, M.D.,r.R.s., <j Medical Scholarships. 

^ ‘ 2 Law Scholarships. 

Lapsed 1 Senior Scholarship. 

3 Literary Scholarships of Third Tear. 

1 Spence Scholarship of Third Teat. 

1 Ditto, First Tear. 

1 Engineering Scholarsldp of First Year. 

1 Agricultural Seholarsiiip of Second Year. 

1 Law Soliolarsliip of Second Tear. 

By an order of Her Majesty iu Council, of 21at May, 
1855, applying to the Civil Service, it is ordained that 
“every person nominated to a junior situation should 
obtain a certificate of iiualificatiou before entering on 
Lis duties.” The ordinary classes in Queen’s College 
embrace the branches required in this Examination for 
the Civil Service. 

Special Courses have been arranged for students in- 
tending to become candidates for commissions in the 
Eoyal Artillery and Eii^neers, and for appointments to 
the Civil Service of India., both of which are now thrown 
open to public competition. 

Queen’b University in Ireland. 

The charter founding the Queen’s Unirersity in 
Ireland received the Eoyal sanction in the year 1860, 
and it provides that its Senate should have the power 
of conferring npon the students of the Queen’s Colleges 
of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, snoli degrees and distanc- 
tions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Physic, as are 
granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It further ordains that 
The students of the College are either Matriculated any of the students of the three Queen’s Colleges, who 
or Nori-matriculated. All the courses for Matriculated shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several 
students in Arts, including the Departments of Civil Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as sh^all he con- 
Engineering aud Agriculture, and also in the Faculties feixed by the Cliancellor and Senate of the Queen’s 



. . Alexander Gordou, m.d. 

. . James Seaton Reid, M.D. 

. . William Borden, m.d. 

Faculty of Law. 

English Law, . . . EchUn. Molyneux, a.m. 

Jurisprudence and Polit.Ecou., T. E. Cliffe Leslie, ll.b. 
Office Bearers. 

Tlie Professor of Mineralogy 
and Geology. 

Rev. Richard Oulton, a.b. 
Rev. George Hill. 

Alexander Dickey, Esq. 

— Deans of Residences. 

United Cliurch of England 

and Ireland, . . • E«v. Hemy Murphy, a.m. 

General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Irdand, Rev. Henry Cooke, d.d., ll.d 
Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, . Rev. John Porter._ 

Wesleyan Methodists, 



Practice of Surgery, 
Materia Medica, . 
Midwifery, . 



Curator of Museum, 

Registr.ir, 

Librarian, 

Bursar, . . 



Rev. Daniel Macafee. 
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Appenihx, 
No. 1. 

Queen's Col- 
lege. Belfast, 
tud Queen's 
University. 



University, shall to fully possessed of all such rights, 
privileges, and immunities, as belong to similar degrees 
granted by other Universities or Colleges, and shall bo 
entitled to -whatever rank and precedence is derived 
from similar degrees granted by other Univei-sities. 

By the charter of the Quean’s University, cantlidatos 
for Degrees in Medicine are refiuircd to have attended 
at least one-third of the Courses of Medical Lectures in 
some one of the Queen’s Colleges. For the romainder 
of the Courses of Medical Lectures, authenticated cer- 
tificates will be received from the Professors orLccturei-s 
in Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the 
Senate of the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of 
admitting, by special gi'acc, Graduates of other Uiiivor- 
sitioa to similar and ccpial degrees. 

In order to obtain a degree or di2)lmna in the Queen’s 
University it is necessary to enter the Oellege as a 
Matriculated Student, to pass the cntrniiec or Matricu- 
lation Ex-aniination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 

The Matriculated Stiidimts may bo classilled as fol- 
low : — 



I. Those intending to proceed 



V. 

VI. 



the Depri'csof a.u. mill 

IVgroe of M.i>. 
Diploma nf MIeineiit- 

Degrees of ami 

]>ipliiina of Civil Eii- 
giiu-ering. 

Dipioma of Agricul- 
ture. 



The Senate. 

C/ionceMir.— The lliglit Hoiiorahle George -WilUara PredsrirV 
Earl of Clarendon, k.o., c e.n-, .to. ’’“ueg, 

r/n«//or.— Tlmltiglit Ilim.Mazicre Br.idy,si,ii.i4_ 

The Itight IliinornWu Tlioums Spring. B.aron Montoaele 
Draiiiliiii, >t A., r.ii s.. Member oi Senate of Univemw 
lAimlon, Coiiiptvolier of the Rxeliequcr. I «f ^ 

The Right llimnrahlo Francis Blnekbiu-ne, Lord Jusdee in 
Appeal, i.i.-ii., v.o.T.o.n., m.k.i.a. “ 

The Right ilom-rahle David li. Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Kxo1te<iuer. m.k.i.a,. .(c. 

The Right Ihmoralile .Sir Thomas tVysc, K.c.n. 

The Rev. Ih Shnhiiiam Ilemy, i».n.. lYcsident Queen’a CoJ. 

Sir Roheri Kano, v.ii.s., m.k.i.a., .t-c.. Frcsiilent Queen’s Co! 
lege. Cork. 

Kdwmd llenviek, Ksii.. rresideiit Queen's College, Galvrav 

Sir Hiehard Grilllth, hart., i.i..i>., m.k.i.a., Coimnissioner of 
Vulilic Works. 

l)iimiiiio.T. Corrigan, M, I)., m. 
the Queen in Irehiml. 

Colonel Thomas .Viskeiv Lari 



..riiysieiaii in Onlinarj- to 



The Right Ilonoralile .hmies Henry Monahan, Lord Chief 
.Juslieo of the Cumiiion I'leus. 

BolKTt Ailains, A.M.. m.d. 

SirrcOo-y.— (.i..!oliustone .<tcmey, m.a — OlBcc, Dublin Castle, 
Tlic .Senate bolds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where 
tlic exatiiiiialiona of the students of the three Colleges, 
forOraduutioii and University Exliibitioiis, arc annually 
conducted by Kxamiuer.s !ii>iioiiited by the Senate from 
year to year. 



APPENDIX. No. 2. 

Return of the Number of Students iittoiidirig; each Ci..vss iti tlu-Qiicfii’.sCollcire, Belfast, in each Year. 



Bctiim of 
Students at- 
tending each 



Greek— 1st year, 



,, Higher, 
Latin — let year, 



2 nd , 



,, Higher, 

The English LanguaRC, . 

History and English Literjitiire, 
Senior , , . . 

Modern Languages (French, Geriiian, 
Senior 

The Celtic Longuages, 

Mathematics— 1st year, 



Snd , 



Higher, 

Natural Fhilosophy — Iliglier Cluas. 

,, ,, with Demonstrations 

Geometry, , 

,, ,, Experiment.al, 

,, ,, PracHeat Mcchauios, 

Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 

Laboratory, 

Zoology, . 

Botany, 

Physical Geography, 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic and Metaphysics, 

Mineralogy and Geology, . 

Surveying, 

CtvililngiDeering, 

Theory of Agriculture, 

Practice of Agriculture, . 

Diseases of Farm Animals, 

Medical Jurisprudence, 

Anatomy, . 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medirine, 

JYaetice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . 

Equity of Banlmiptcy, 

Comniou aod Criminal La-w, 

Evideuce and Pleading, 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 
dvilLaw, .... 
Constitutional, Colonial, and Intematioi 
Jurisprudence, 

Arabic, . , 

Hindustani, - . , 

Sanskrit, . ^ . 



Arts, 



28 > 
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APBSHBI*- 



APPENDIX, No. 4. 




lectures 
delivered by 
professors. 



Return of- the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
in each Year. 



1 


049-SO.j ’.')0-S].j‘.'il-8-2." 


tiS3.j-53.S.l| 




.ilW7. ' 


'37-,56. ' 


■56..'i9. 


Rbsiarks. 


Professor of— 
Greek, 


135 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


234 


233 


236 


240 


Ill aihlition, cxamininir nhwit 






' 
















cxorci.scs each session. 




162 


197 


2)8 1 


221 


189 


196 


232 


230 


230 


27.8 


Do. do. 


History and Eng- 


35 


as 


98 


ni 


104 


100 


10,8 


108 


369 


no 




ModeruLanguages. 

Celtic, 


208 

6 


330 

6 


324 


307 


3l'iJ 






6 


MU 


Open to the Public witliout cliarge. 


Mathematics, 


135 


2;Hi 


333 


243 


246 


330 


3-16 


322 


330 


400 


Besiclrs two licmrs each week on 
ivhldi tlie Senior Scliolar iuapu 
























the Junior Division. 


Natural Philoso- 
phy, 


122 

134 


2.37 

136 


233 

137 


12!) 


2f>(! 

132 


130 


25.8 

138 


307 

142 


aon 

142 


300 

140 


In aihlition. eight workinc nnnil* 






















36 




try, . 


.36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 




lion to the laboratory willioat 
cliurgo. 


Natural History, . 


120 


120 


133 


137 


139 


130 


142 


140 


143 


140 


Including loetnres in Physical 
Geography, dcUvered free 'to all 
Ktuik'iils (among whom arc En- 
giiioering Stiiilents, wlio never 
pay this Professor any fee). 


Logic and Meta- 
physics, . 


- 


- 


« 


142 


176 


175 


KM ' 


177 


170 




In addition, criticising above 250 
Kssays in each session. 


Mineralogy and 
Geology, . . , 


Puhlic. 


66 


84 


S9 


84 


58 


40 


80 


.« 




In aihlition. daily attendance as 
Cur.ator in the Museum. 


Civil Engineering, 


134 


138 


140 


136 


140 


136 


147 


118 


100 


104 


Iiiclnding practical work under 
thu iliroetioii of the Professor. 


Agriculture, 


172 


206 


208 


212 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


166 


Iiiclnding lectures on Medical 
.Tiirispmdencc and Diseases of 
















































■which there is any salary ; in 
addition, practical excursions 
with students. 


AnatomyandPhy- 
eiology, . 


Ui 


116 


ns 


1)8 












1 1.8 


In addition, superintending the 
















class of Practical Anatomy and 
Denionstratiuns and Dissections. 










Practice of Modi- 


93 


93 


92 


92 


93 


04 


94 


88 


75 


98 




Practice of Sur- 
gery, 


93 


94 


93 


01 


91 


92 


94 


94 


94 


.4 


llesides about five lectures each 
session on Operative Surgery. 










93 


no 


00 


92 


80 


84 


84 


Besides practical instruction to 


Midwifery, . 


92 


92 




91 


90 


03 


03 


93 


93 




















students wiiich may be required 
at any liour throughout the year. 








English Law, 
Jurisprudence and 


24 


48 


72 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


!K> 


06 




Political Econo- 
my, 


24 


1 


I 96 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


06 





The above Return gives the number of Meetings of ono hour oacli, in oftcli ClftS-s. 
Lectures, but also examination in the liusiiicss of tho course i in some classes these c 
sreek, according to the nature of tho subject. 

The Professors also conduct the Gsoorai SchoLirship ExnminatloDSi and some 
Exambatiom. 



Ttie systoin of iiistniclinn includes, not merely fotm^ 
ixamiimtions nvu hcldiluily; in oUiurs on lixed daytoftlie 

of thorn, in aildition, the Matriculation and Supplcmeotsl 



Appendix, 



APPENDIX, No. 5. 



Expenditure 
of One Year's 
Additional 
Qraat. 



Account of the Expenditure of One Tear’s Additional Grant of j£l,G00, to the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, ending 31st Maich, 1859. 



1. Library of Andent and Modem Literature and 
Philology: 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, . 
English History and Literature, . 

Pdieign Modem Languages, 

■Works of General Interest, Ac., . 



£ t. d. 
69 13 5 
•i9 11 8 
42 7 0 

200 6 4 



2. Libraries, Museum, &c.. Mathematical, Physical, 
Chemical Sciences; 

Mathematical Library 

Physical Library, 

Chemical Library, 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 



£ a. d. 
36 9 9 
17 3 10 
8 9 7 
48 3 3 
67 1 0 



341 le S 



174 7 5 
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AcootTNT of the Expenditore of One Year’s Additional Grant of £l,6O0, to the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, ending 31st March, 1859 — continued. 



3. Libraries, MuBeum, and Collection of Objects of 
the Department of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, .... 

„ Geology and Mineralogy, 

Museum of Natural History, 

,, Geolo^ and Mineralogy, 

,, Materia Medica, . . . ■ 



£ s. d. 

35 3 2 

32 n 7 
29 16 4 
39 2 7 
22 S 2 
28 12 3 



187 8 1 




Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 37 14 3 
Metaphysics, 12 6 



73 6 9 



7. Printing, Stationery, AdrertisiDg, Postages, 
Office Expenses, &c., . ■ ^ • 



Appuxoix, 
No. o. 

Expenditure 
of One Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



4. Lihrnrles, Museums, aod Collections of Objects 
of the Depai-tmente of Engineering and Agri- 
culture : 



Library of Engineering, . . . . 

„ Agriculture, . . . . 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, . 
Collections of Agriculture, .... 



23 1 7 
22 13 7 
33 9 9 
1) 8 7 



SO 13 6 



8. Heating and Liglidng, . 



9. Botanic Gardens, £50; Grounds, £55 6s. 9d., 105 6 9 

1,547 17 0 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st 

March, 230 7 10 

Total, 1,778 4 10 



s. Museum and Library of Medical Science: 



Library of Medical Works 

Anatomical and Pathological Musenms, and 
Kent of Anatomical Rooms, 

Surgical Museum, 

Medical Jurisprudence, .... 



78 6 0 

64 8 4 
20 2 6 
16 0 6 



198 17 4 



Amount of One Tear’s additional Grant, . . 1,( 

College and Matriculation Pees, .... 
Usance in Bank, 31st March, 1868, 

Received for Calendars, Catalogues, &o. sold, and 



The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1869, have been examined and found correct, by the Commissioners for 
Auditing the Public Accounts. 



January, 1860. 



Alexandeiv DiCKET, Bvrgar. 



APPENDIX, No. 6. 



General Class ExAMraATiONs, Queen’s College, Belfast. 



The English Langnage, . 
Physical Geography, . 

Logic, .... 
Zoology, 

Mineralogy and Geology, 
Metapliysics, . . • 

History and Enghsh Literature, 
Midwifery. . 

Practice of Medicine, . 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Surgery, . 
Materia Medico, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, . 
Practical Cliemistry, 

Greek (First Year), . 

„ ^cond Tear), . 

Latin ^irst Year), 

„ (Second Year), . 
Natural Philosophy, . 
Surveying, • • • 

Alathematlcs (First Year), 

(Second Year), 

Modem LanguagM, . 
Chemistry, . 

Botany, 

Civil Engineering, . 

Practice of Agricultnm, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 
Theory of Agriculture, . 



Session 1858-59. 



Saturday, 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 

Friday, 

Wednesday, 

Tuesday, 

Thursday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday, 



Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Friday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 

Saturday, 

Friday. 

Saturday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday, 

Thtirsday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 

Thursday, 



January 

January 

February 1 

March 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

April 

Apiil 

April 

April 

April 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 



Sbssion 1839-60. 



8 


Saturday, 


January 


V 


13 


Saturday, 


January 






Saturday, 


February 


11 


11 


Saturday, 


March 


10 


20 


Wednesday, 


Anril 




19 


Tuesday, 


April 


3 


21 


Thursday, 


April 






Tliursday, 


April 




26 


Thursday. 


April 






Friday, 


April 












28 


Saturday, 


April 


28 






April 




29 


Monday, 


April 




21 


Saturday, 






3 


Thursday, 




4 


Friday, 






4 


Friday, 


June 


31 


3 


Thursday, 


May 


4 


Friday, 

Friday, 


June 




4 






6 


Saturday, 








Saturday, 






7 


Monday, 








Monday, 

Tuesday, 


June 




8 


June 


6 


9 


Wednesday, 


June 




9 


Wednesday, 


June 




9 


Wednesday, 


June 




9 


Wednesday, 


June 




9 


Wednesday, 


June 





0—12 

9—12 

9—12 



General Cl.asB 
Examina- 
tions. 



9—12 
9—12 
9 — 12 
9 — 12 
9 — 12 
9—12 
9 — 12 
9—12 
9—12 
9—12 
9—12 



2—6 

and 2 — 5 
„ 2—5 
„ 2—6 
„ 2—6 
„ 2—5 



General Examination of Students is 
of the Lectures on these subjects. 



« of Students in the Faculty of Arts, in Jurisprudence, and Polidcal Economy, at the cl 



[October Examinations. 
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AJp*n>rt. October Examinations of Queen’s College, Belfast, 1859- 



D»T» 


HoQIS. 1 First yBorStudunlB. j 


Scoend Year Students. 


Third Test Students. 


Fourth Year Students, 








/-Eniclisb. 


SuppL Ek. — C bcm., Motb. 


Senior SeboL— Latin, 








Suppl, Ex. f Mod. Lang. 
















Xnssday, j 
Oot. 18. j 






Suppl. Ex. — Greek — Latin. 


Suppl. Ex. — Greek, Latin, 


Senior Scbol.— Lathi. 










Nat Hist., Logie. 


r 


»— 12 






SoL SeboL— Logie. 


Senior Scbol.— Greek. 


^edaesdnr, j 












Oct 19. 1 


2—5 




Liter. Scbol. — Greek. 


ScL Scbol.— Metaph. 


Senior Scbol.— Greek, 


r 


9—12 




Liter. Sehol-— Greek. 
Med. ■) 

Engin. t SeboL— Cbcm. 


Sd. SeboL— Cbcm. 


Senior Scbol.- Math. 


xhuradiy, 1 






Agrlc. ) 






L 


2-5 


Matrio.— Math. 


Med. *) 

EngiiL > Scbol.— Cbcm. 
Agrlc. J 


Scl. Sobol. — Cbcm. 


Senior Scbol.— Math. 


f 


9—12 


Mattie.— Greek, Latin. 


Si. 




Senior Scbol.— Mod. Lang, 


Friday, 1 












2—5 




SS.. is*-!-.™-!-™. 




Senior SohoL — Moi Lang 






Matrio. — Engliab. 


. Liter. Sobol. — Latin. 


Scl. Sehol. — Math. 


Senior SeboL — Mod. Hist 


Saturday, J 




Engin. SeboL— Surveying. 








2—6 


Matrlc.— EngUsli. 


liter. Scbol- — Latin. 
Engin. Scbol. — Surveying. 


Sol. Sobol.— Slatb. 


Senior Scbol.— Mod. Elat, 








Engin. Scbol.— Min. and Geo. 


Sci. Scliol.— Bot. 


Senior SeboL — Nat Eilat 


Monday, 






Med. Sobol. 
Agrlc. Scbol. J 






Oct. 24. 


2—6 


Lists of Mntricnlatcd Stu- 
dents to bo made out. 


Liter. Sobol.— English. 
Agrlc. Scbol. — ZooL 


Sii. 


Senior SeboL—Nat. Hlat, 




9—12 


Science) 

Mod. \ ScUol,— MaUi. 


£;r 




Senior Sehol- Cbemis, 






Enjtin. .• 






Tueaday, . 




Agrlo. Scbol.— AritU. 
















Sci. Scbol,— Nat. Pbil. 


Senior SchoL— Chesua. 








Liter. Sobol.— LaUn. 








Engin. ) 


Moil. SeboL— Anat and Phy. 


Med. Scbol. — Anat. and I'liy. 










Agrlc. SeboL— Agriculture. 


Liter. Scbol.— Mod. Lcng. 


Senior Scbol.— Nat Phil. 


'Wedneaday, 






Mod. Scbol. — Frac. Cbcm. 


Med, Scbol. — Fr, of Mod. 








liter. SclioL— Mod. Lang. 


Senior Scbol.— Net Pbil 






Med. > Sobol. — EngUsb. 




Med. Scbol.— Pbyslcs. 








Agrlc, i 










9—12 


M? }s=hol.-i:r.a.. 








Tbtmdar. 1 




Med. Sobol.— Mat. Med. 


Med. Scbol— Med. June 


Oct. 27. 1 


2—5 


S2' 




liter. Sehol. — Latin. 


Senior SolioL — Pol Boon. 
Med. Scbol— Surg. Anal. 




9—12 


S£- iaoM-i.U'.. 








Friday, 






Med Sehol— Anatoinj. 






|m”' 




liter. Scbol. — Greek. 


Senior SohoL— Matapb. 

Med. Sehol— Pbyaloloey. 






Students passing the Suppler 


QCntary Exonilnatiose complete tin 


1 previous year, and take rank aooe 


idingly. | 
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Hours of Lectures, Queen’s College, Belfast, — Session 1859-6( 






Mond(^ I Kond &7 

'W«dBasda 7 I Tuead &7 
Thursday I 'Wedsesda; 
Oennan. — 



Oreek. 

Monday 



Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Latin. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tlmrsday 



Tuesday' 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

^Engl^h. 

Mojufay 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 



Mdaphyski. 
Tuesday 
WedneMay 
Thursday 
Friday 
Pk. Otog. 
Monday 
Nai. p;*aos. 
Monday 
Wednesday 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Zcot andBot. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Logic. 
Tneeday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Chanistty. 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday (wrf.) 



Monday 

Wedne^y 

Friday 



JEr. Phys. 
Monday 

Friday 

Pol Scon. 
Tuesday 
Thnrsday 
Friday 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Geog. 

Monday 

Wedn^ay 

Siusi.iOi),Eny-| 
Tuesday ' 
Thursday 



ifailiemaiici. 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Cfc3 Bng. 
Tuesday 
Thursday 

Saturday 



i Drawing, on Tneadaya.TUnr a- 1 
' days, and Saturdays, Iriim I 
U A.u..tm S-aO P.U 



Jwitprvd. 

Monday 

Wednesday 



Nat PhUo). 
W^neaday 



Et. Fhst. 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 

Pr. Meek. 
Tuesday 
Tburad^ 



Chemistry. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thnrsday 



Theo. qfAgri. 

Tuesday 

Thursday 



Pr. qfAgri i 
Lie.P.Anim. 
Tuesday 



mu. 9 Otog. 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Survey. 

Tuesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 



Chcmlslrg. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



ai.itOrm.Lcao. Prae. Chem. 
Tneeday Monday n 1 

Thursday Tnesday ^ 

Satorday Friday J 1 



Wai. UTed. 

Saturday Monday 

Wednesday - till 
Thursday 12-dd| 



Friday 



Tuesday 



Thuxsd^ 

Friday 

Anatomy nnri Physiology. 
Monday 
Tnesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

Sliduy(/iry. Chemistry. Mi 
'■ • Monday Wednesday 

Tuesday Saturday 



Friday 

Frtncit. Pr, <!f Med. Mat. Med. 
Monday Monday Friday 
Thurs^y Tuesday Eguity ^BamkA 
Wednesday Monday * 
Thursday Wednesdaj 

Surgery. Materia MeeUca. 
Wednesday Monday 

Thursday Tuesday 



Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday rr 

Jiaisprudejuse. 
Monday 



(HvaZoiD. 

Monday 

Wednesday 



0ms. <£ Col Late., 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 



APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in Queen’s College, Belfast 



Greek. 

Projeshor, Ckarlss MocDouall, M.E.A.S. 

In the Greek Class, as in all those which are attended 
during more than one session, the business, as well as 
the hours assigned to the Students of the different years, 
is necessarily different ; but it is always distributed into 
three simultaneous processes, viz., public examinatioDB, 
lectures more or less formal, and exercises written at 
home and commented ou in tbe class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained 
structure of the Greek Language is subjected to a close 
analysis ; carried out, ou tbe one band, by_ tracing 
words to tbeir crude forms, by classifying terminations, 
both tbe primary and the flexional, and by discriminat- 
ing among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on tbe other hand, 
by exhibiting the methods by which words are combined 
in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, and 
sentences compose periods less or more complicated. 
Some prose-work furnishes the materials for this ana- 



lysis ; while the Students read and translate it, or else 
re-translate off-hand passages reed out in English before 
them by the Professor. Besides syntactical phsenomena, 
the laws and cbaractcristica of l)Oth epic end dramatic 
versification are expounded and exemplified, while a 
portion of the Ilias and some tragedy are used as text- 
books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of 
Herodotus along with some Attic oration or philoso- 
phical treatise, and a book of the Odysseia along with 
some Attic tragedy or comedy, fom the basis of pre- 
lections, tbe previous discipline is continued and ex- 
tended ; the distinctions of dialect and style are more 
fully elucidated ■, the origin, growth, and fortunes of the 
epos, the drama, history, and other departments of 
literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; discussions on 
points of mythology, geography, chronology, atchteology, 
ffisthetics, iic., are more freely introduced and more 
amply treated. The Students are rc(imwd _to turn 
Eerodoteau Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both 
the forma of words and structure of sentences ; to 
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re-translate passages into Greet prose ami verso ; aud 
also to give m original essays in both forms of compo- 

^^onsiflering the variety of subjects which outer simul- 
taneously into tlie first and second Sessions of tlio 
Collegiate Course, the Students goiici-ally apiicar to 
give a fair sliarc of their attention to the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. Several times in tl.e week a 
considerable number voluntarily attend extra Lectures, 
at wbicli no note is taken of their presence or of tlieir 
absence. 

In a distinct or higlior Class, adviuice.l Students, 
geuerally in the third or fourth year of their Course, 
are exercised in the study of more dilllniU works tliaii 
those previously read, in the higlu'r jiroidems of criti- 
cism and philology, aud especially in composing both 
prose and verse. 



Sanskuit and IIlNliaSTANI. 

Classes for tliese Languages liavo been this year 
opened by the Professor of Greek, and are well attended 
by Students who oitliev have ulreiuly obtained or are 
preparing to compete for Civil Appointments in the 
Indian Service. 

Latin. 

Pj-q/'ruxor, ChfirlfH I'urno/i’r T!,-ir/irf, D.l'. 

The courso read in tlio Latin Classes, during tlie 
Sessions 1854-55, 1855-5(3, 185(5-57, 1857-58, 1858- 
59, is as follows : — 

Scssioii 1854-55. 

Senior Class. — Cicero Actioiics Verrime, Cicero de 
Finibus, Cicero do Oratoro ; Lucretius. 

Junior Class. — Tacitus’ Agriculii, Tacitus’ Histories; 
Juvenal; Cicero, Tuscuian Questions; Horace, 
Epistles. 

Session 185.5-56. 

Senior Class. — Tacitus’ Annals; Ciecro do Fiuihus; 
Horace, Epistles. 

Junior Class. — Tacitus’ Agricola, Tacitus’ llUtorics ; 
Cicero pro Caccina, Cicero Tinsculau Questions; 
Juvenal 

Sessiors 1850-57. 

Senior Class. — Tacitus’ Annals ; Plautus’ Ca[itivi ; 

Horace, Epistles ; Lucretius, B. 11. 

Junior Olass.‘—Giccro Je Natuiu Leoruui; Cicero do 
Finibus ; Juvenal. 

iiSmtoii 1857-58. 

Senior Class. — Cicero Actioncs Verrime; Lucretius, 
B. 3 ; Horace, Epistles. 

Junior Class. — Agricola ; Livy, B. 22 ; Yirgil, Georgies. 
Session 1858-59. 

Senior Class, — Cicero Epistolao ad Atlicum ; Lucretius; 
Tacitus. 

Junior Class. — Cicero in CatiHnam ; Cicero iu Verrem ; 
Tacitus, Germania. 

The Junior Glass is that composed of Students of the 
First Fear; the Senior that composed of Students of 
the Second Year. 

The Professor, therefore, has each set of Students 
only two years, at most, under his care ; no attendance 
on Lectures in Latin or Greek beiiig required of Stu- 
dents in their Third Year. 

The Professor requires the Class to prepare for each 
Lecture a certain portion of tlio authors in course of 
being read. The Professor sometimes translates to the 
Class, aomotames requires them to translate aloud, 
making such corrections and observations as may be 
necessary fully to explain the passage, and to throw- 
light on the idiom of the author, and tbo structure and 
analogy of the language. 

^sides this, full statements of the historical and legal 
points involved in the authors read, ai-e furnished by him. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition are also given 
by him from time to time. 

An advanced Latin Class has been formed during the 
last three Sessions, attended by Students of the third or 



fourth year, who may wish to canyon the study of the 
Latin language beyond the point at which the preaotibej 
course leaves them. This Class cannot be numerouslv 
attended, as the time of Students of the third year is so 
mucli taken up -with their pi-cscribed courses in other 
branches — those who attend it have to do so under the 
greatest ditliciilty; and probably nothing but the impos- '.jc 
sihility of successfully competing -with Students from * 
other Uuivi'rsitics, without a greater knowledge of 
Jvatiii than the reguiar College courso will enable them 
to acipiire, has induced any Stmlonts to attend it. 

The Professor is iiiippy in adding that the deficiencies 
in tho Classical Departments of the Library and Museum 
arc being remedied. 



Aharic. 

Tho Professor of Lvfcin has this Session begun an 
Arabic Class; ami hopos that the attention of many 
Students may in time ho attracted to this important 
language, wliieh occnpic.s in the East much the same 
positi(ai as Fvem-li dues in Europe. 

IIlSTOUY AND KniII.TSII LITERATURE, 
I’ro/rs.snr, <li‘iir;/r Lil/ia Crnilc, a.m. 

The Professor of ifistory ami English Literature haa 
two Classo.s : one cntilleil the Glass of the English Lan- 
guage, which is taiigliL b.r one term, and is attended, 
according to tlic Cnn'iculinii for Degrees iu Arts, by 
Siailcnts of tlie First Vi'nr ; the otlicr entitled the Class 
of History and of Kiigli.sii Literature, which is taught 
for two terms, and is attemlud by Students of the Third 
ear. 

It is importaiif to observe, that by tlii.s arrangement 
there is u<lcled, to (lie two ilistiiict sultjects which ate 
comiiined iu the diwigiiutinu of tho chair, a third subject 
imrfectly di.stinct from eillier ; each of the three, at the 
same time, like evei-y oilier gi-cat department of human 
knovvleilge and .speenlaiioti, liaving several subdivisions. 

I. The Glass of the Engllsii Lauguiigo is taught by 
moans of— 

1. A Coiir.so of I-crtnrcs on the origin, history, 
and l•onstillltil>ll of ilie language, and on the 
principles of Universal Gr.innnar. 

2. Examinatiiiiis on a printed luxtbook,prepared 
by tlio Prolc.-isor, entitled, “Outlines of the 
llistory of till! English Linguage.” 

3. Exercises in Coinpiwition, both iu prose and 
verse ; ami 

4. A Courso of Critical Ileading.s, directed more 
especially to the philology of the language, 
lioili iu it.s princiiiles and in its details. 

The business of the Ola.<s, tlius conducted, may be 
abated to coniprclicnd the subjects ofUnivorsal Grammar, 
or the Philosopliy of Language genurally, with tbcBic- 
incuts of Comparative Grammar and of Linguistic Eth- 
nology, tlio 1‘liiiologv of till.' English Lmgnago, aud the 
Practice of English Composition. 

For the coiiiplution of the Course, it has been found 
necessary to have voluntary mootings oiifce a-week 
throughout the second term, wiiicli have been hitherto 
attended, with few exceptions, by tlie whole Class. 

II. In tho Class of History and of English Literature, 
the teaching of History has hitherto oniiir.iced the Out- 
lines of ilistorical Geography; the Eluincnts of Chro- 
nology ; a sketch of the General History of the World ; 
a Course of Lectures on the 8cicnco of Historical Inves- 
tigalioa ; iiiul a ininiite survey, by way of illustration, 
of various portions of the iiislory of England, including 
the progress of the constitution and of society, as well 
as the courso of public events and transactions, with 
special reference to tlio original uutliorities, and to the 
bibliography of the subject. No text-book has been 
used, but examinations are regularly held, the Students 
being left to collect the facts necessary to be remem- 
bered from the Lectures, aud from any of the common 
histories. 

The subject of English Literature is treated both bi^ 
torically, and in reference to the principles of restbetic 
and critical science. For the history of our literature, 
a work of the Professor’s, entitled “Sketches of the 
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History of Literature and Learning in England,” is 
eniployed as a text-book ; aud a Course of Lectures is 
delivered on the subject of Literature as one of the 
forma of the Artistic.' There are regular examinations 
both on the text-book and on the Lectures ; and essays, 
or other exercises in writing, are exacted throughout 
part of the Course. In the present Session of 1859- 
bO the Professor has also opened a class for superintend- 
ing and directing the reading of students preparing for 
the public examinations, which meets once a week 
throughout the First and tiecond Terms. 

Modern Languages. 

Professor, Mathias Joseph Friips, PH.n. 

The foreign Modern Languages taught up to the pre- 
sent day are French, Geiman, and Italian. The Students 
generally select the former for their College Cours« ; 
one-fourth of the Class, on au average, however, take 
up both languages; few take German alone. 

The mechanism and peculiarities of the respective 
languages are carefully illustrated by the Professor, who 
is unremittingly endeavouring to enable the Students to 
think in that language which they arc pursuing. To 
effect this, the Students are made to translate more 
frequently from their mother tongue into the one to be 
acquired than vice versa, and orally return, without 
delay, in French or German, any sentence that may be 
proposed in English. 

The Professor also occasionally delivers a Lecture on 
the History of Preuch or German Literature, or Lan- 
guage. On all these topics the Students are frequently 
examined. 

The books recommended are, plays from Ghthe, 
Schiller, Wielandj from Corneille, Bacine, and Moliere; 
Dante, Goldoni, ILvnzoni ; also historical writings in 
both languages. Some one of these books is critically 
read aloud once a week, by tbe Students, and turned 
by tbein into English. 

The result of these proceedings, considering the very 
short time allowed, has generally proved satisfactory. 

At the end of the Session the Students who, almost all, 
began, as it were, with A, B, 0, were able to translate 
tolerably well aa easy French, Italian, or German author, 
and also generally made a good attempt at turning the 
English into the Modern Language. They wore also 
prelty well acquainted with the leading features of the 
history of that language which they have been pursuing, 
and satisfactorily answered the principal questions of 
its grammar. , ,, , , 

The Students attending to the Modem Languages 
during one Session only, and beginning, so to say, at 
the very foot of the hill, have, unfortunately, no time 
left to enter the field for Comparative Grammar. 

Also, three Courses for Senior Students who are re- 
quired to attend a more extended course for the Degree 
of A.M., are delivered in German, French, and Italian. 

There is an Evening Course for Medical Students who 
are not able to attend the Coarse for the Students of Arts. 

Celtic Languages. 

Professor, John O'Donovan, m.r.i.a. 

The Professor delivers a series of Lectures in each 
Session on the Irish Language. These Lectures are 
open to the Pnblic. 

Mathematics- 

Professor, Peter Guthrie Tail, m.a., f.c.p.3. 
Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students 
ijU-the Faculty of Arts during the first year of their 
Course ; during tbe second year they are required to 
attend either a higher Conrse of Mathematics, or of 
Latin and Greek. . 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are 
required to attend the Mathematical Classes during two 
years. . , , 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an 
examination in the First and Sscond Books of Euclid, 
and in a small portion of Algebra. Practically they 
are generally well prepared in the prescribed portions 
of Euclid, while, on the contrary, it has been necessary, 



with a large portion of the Class, to commence the in- A^ENDtx, 
struction in Algehra from the very beginning.^ A con- ,* 

siderable number of tbe Students are Candidates for jjjgggt 
Mathematical Scholarships at entrance, and these a.re Subjects and 
genei-ally well prepared in the first six Books of Euclid, Courses, 
and a considerable portion of Algehra and Plane Tri- 
gonometry. 

On this account the instruction of the First Tear in 
Mathematics has been given in two Divisions. The 
Lower Division has been carefully taken through such 
portions of Euclid, 1., II., III., IV., VI, , ^ they had 
not previously prepared, and has received instructions 
in Algebra as far as the progression^ and in Plane 
Trigonometry as far aa the solution of triangles, with 
the use of logarithms and trigonometrical tables. The 
instruction of the Upper Division comprises a complete 
Course of Algebra aud Trigonometry, with the princi- 
pal historical properties of tiie Conic Sections, treated 
geometrically. 

The Council Isas sanctioned the employment of the 
Senior Mathematical Scholar iu giving a portion of the 
instruction of the Lower Division. This arrangement, 
while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower 
Division, enables tlie Professor of Mathematics to give 
more attention to the Upper Division, and has been 
found to work very salisftictorily. 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are 
Analytical Geometry, the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, and the first three Sections of the Prinoipia 
of Newton ; and, in addition to this, when the progress 
of the Students has been sufficiently rapid during the 
early part of the Session, the solution of the simpler 
kinds of Differential Equations, and the principles of 
Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. Spherical 
Trigonometry and the Theory of Equations are not 
included in the subjects of Lecture, but are required 
from the Candidates for Science Scholarships of the 
Third Tear. 

Tbe instruction is carried on in great part by ques- 
tions, which the Students are required to work out at 
the time, under the eye of the Professor, the questions 
having reference to those portions of the subject which 
have just been treated in the Lectures. The Professor 
then corrects their work, and gives such hints and ex- 
planations as are requisite. 

During the last two Sessions, at the request of a few 
advanced Students, a third and higher class has been 
formed. The subjects of lecture have been Geometry 
of three dimensions, Finite Differences, Calculus of 
Functions, Calculus of Variations, and extended courses 
of Definite Integrals, Differential Equations, and Theory 
of Probabilities. 



The Physical Classes. 

Professor, John Sievelly, ll.d. 

The subjects taugiit in the Physieal Classes arc dis- 
tributed under three subdivisions : Natural Philosophy, 
Experimental Physics, and Practical Mechanics. 

Tlie subjects comprised in the Course of Natural Phi- 
losophy are — Mechanics (under its several statical and 

dynamtcalsubdivisioDs), Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 

niatics, Acoustics, Optics, and Astronomy. The Stu- 
dents who attend this class are the Matriculated Stu- 
dents who are seeking a Degree in Arts, the Engineering 
Students of the Second Tear, and Non-Matrieukted 
Students, some of whom are Candidates for the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Churches. Attendance at the 
Lectures three days in each week is imperative on 
all those Students, and one hour in each week is 
occasionally employed, in asking questions from pre- 
scribed parts of Galbraith and Haughton’s Manual. Two 
days in the week attendance is optional, when Analyti- 
cal Mechanics and the lughet biaucheB of Physics are 
taught. In the Lectures, attendance on which is impe- 
rative, such mathematical proofs and illustrations only 
are introduced as a person reasonably prepared in the 
six first books of Euclid and Elementary Algebra might 
easily comprehend. The teaching k by pnnlection ; and 
although no text-hooks are prescribed, the ordinary 
elementary works on the several subjects are pointed 
out and referred to. At the Lectures, atte^nco on 

C 
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whicih is volimtarj, tlie demonstrations and investiga- 
tions are pursoed in a more systematic and niatiionia- 
tical method, so as to require a knowlc(igo of Analytic 
Geometry, Conic Sections, and tlio Diflcrontial and In- 
tegral Oalcnlns. Text books arc used for the giiiiiattcc 
of the Students attending those Lectures, who .arc chiefly 
those -who are intending to compete for Honors. Tlicsc 
text-books are Earnshaw’sand Todhuntcr’s Statics. IVil- 
son’s Dynamics, Tnit’s Dynamics of a Particle, Hiller's 
Hydrostatics, Lloyd’s Optics and lectures on the wave 
theory of light, Herschel’s Astronomy, and two of Airy’s 
Tracts, with occasional rcfcreiico to Du Hamel’s Coiirs 
de Mecanique, and to Poisson's Works. 

The Class of Experimental I’liysios i? attended hy 
the same Students, and also hy AgriciiUunil Studciit-s 
of the First Year, and by Medical Students of the Tliird 
Year. The subjects of these Lectures arc taught en- 
tirely without niatliematical dommistratiiui. by the ai<l 
of experiments, illustrations, drawings, aii<l models, and 
such woi’ks as I/ardncr’s llaiid book, Golding’s Bird’s 
Physics, Webster’s Physics, Jlillor's Cliciiiisti'y, Vol. 1., 
Arnott’a Elemeuts, Biot, Gaiuit, Pouillot, IVsoliel, ami 
such liko standard works arc referred to, ami rccoiii- 
monded to the attention of the Stmlciita. Tiic siihjects 
of Heat, Electricity, and Electro-Magnetism are at pre- 
sent chicily taught in the Chemical Class j hut tlie 
leading facta ami principlc.s arc taught hy scloctious 
from Biot, Pouillot, Ganot, ami Miller. 

The Practical Mechanical Class is attemled hy Stu- 
dents ill Engineering of tlie f>ceond Year. The m'viit 
University ordinance will c.^ll for some change in this. 
The Lectures and instnictiona arc given twice in the 
week. The subjects embraced are tiio nature and esti- 
mate of work done ; the kinds of work roijiiircd to ho 
done ; the nature ami laws of friction, and other nsclc.“s 
resistances ; the moving ptjwcrs at our coiuiiiaml, tlicir 
respective nature and the laws wlncli govern their action ; 
the manner in which they are, by iiiadiincry, connected 
with and opposed to the rcsiatances; tho cunstructimi 
of machines; the principles of strength of materials as 
opposed to strains; the oijiiililirinin of structures. frames, 
roofs, arehes, doniRs ; the general principles of mechan- 
ism ; general maxims in the structnre and working of 
machines ; maximum effects of machines ; hydraulic en- 
gines; the steam engine. The works used as guides 
to tho studies of the Students in this Class are selec- 
tions from Lloyd’s and llobinson’s Mcclumics, WilliB’s 
Principles of Mechanism, Barlow ou Materials ami Con- 
struction. IToJgkinson’s Experimental Researches, 
Tredgold, Tate’s Elementary Treatises and Exercises, 
and selected numbers of Weale’s lliulimeutary Scries, 

CnKMISTRY. 

Professor, Tltoouis Andrews, m.p., i^.r.s., m.r.ia. 

In the Class of Chemistry the grctitcr part of the 
Course is devoted to pure Chemistry ; but tho Elcinniits 
of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particularly in 
their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. 
The application of these sciences to the arts are pai'ticu- 
larly referred to ; and ithashecn the constant endeavour 
of the Professor to couirauiiicate to the Students as pre- 
cise and accurate information ns possible on the subjects 
treated in his Lectures, and to train them to habits of 
careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, 
at which the Students are subjected to a searching ex- 
amination on the business of tlie preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and 
also to train a certain number of practical chemists, a 
limited number of the best Students are admitted, by 
examination, as working pupils into the chemical labo- 
ratory, where they have an opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of chernical analysis. This latter arrange- 
ment has now been in practice for several years, and has 
already been attended with the heat results. 



prehcti'ls tho Outlines of Anatomy and Physioloffv of 
aniiiiil. f.Jl.nvcd l.y Sy.teniitic Zoology, ondi-enfii, 
on the (hstnliulion of animals. 

Tlie Botanical part comprehends Vegetable Anatomv 
and riiysu.li.gy, Systematic Botm.y, and distribution 
of vcgctalde forms. Iti u.lditiou to the Class Lettnn 



(four days for Arts ami livchir Medical Students) meStiu, 
iugs arc ludd in the Botanic Garden, and practical 
into the iioighbouring country. 

<if Physical Gcogra)jhy is suppl 






TIk' .snl.p'ct <if Physical Gcogra]diy is supplemental 
to the above Courses, and is delivered to Arts Students 

of the Third 1 eiiv, during the First Term of the Session 

This Omirsc comprclumds chiefly Uctures on tie 
-stnictiire ami form of coutinent.s and islands ; the dis- 
trilmtioii of mountain sy.tU-nis, rivers, and lakes • tie 
ocean, its cnrnmt.s tciiiperaUire, Ac. ; the atmosphere 
its oiirreiits, Ac. ; rain, snow, Ac. Tho preceding sui! 
jocts are cmmiderml in relation to the geographical dis- 
tribution of iiiiimnls ami plants, 

These ilillercnt bi-im hes:ire illustrated liy specimens, 
or dniwiiig.-i, or bolli, :i.< the ease may bo. ' 



fai 

PtmloulsaUeiid I 
twelve weeks of tin 
day-s there ii 



.K,’ AX1> AIliTArilYStCS, 

'. Jl< r. Jiuiii-K M'C(is/i, XL.D, 

1 this ('las.i four days each week during 
md Session. On two of there 
ims mi a t<.'xt-book of Fonn^ 
,th short luvieeiioii.s on the said textrbook,and 
also tlie oral exjilauatioii of philosophic terms, the read- 
ing of E-s.says bj' (lie Stmlents, and the criticism of them 
by the Prol'es>or. I lii tlii' other two days the Professor 
(lidivDi'8 written bm-tiire.^. This Course of Lecturesia 
diviilcd into two parts : Fihst, Genubal Logic, or an 
Exposition of tlu' 1 ,aws of Thought in general, that is, 
whatever be tin' objoet of tlimight, embracing Notions, 
Judgment, and lleusoiiiiig; Bi'iioxih.y, PartioulaeLooio, 
or the Development of the Laws nf Thought, as directed 
to purtii'uhir clas.scs of obji'i-ts, comprising Demonstra- 
tive Evidence, Probabb' Evidence, Induction, Aualogy, 
Tolt'ologv, ami the Ibdutioii of the Ornganoii of Bacon 
to that of Aristotle. The iiroiiiirient topic in the second 
part is the Metbiol of Imluctioii, which is treated under 
tlie heail.-i : — I. The Means, being generally System- 
atic Observation, ami more pa.rticulurly Analysis Obser- 
vation Proper, Ex]>eriiiieiit, Hypothesis, Explication of 
tlic Conception. 11. Tbc End, being the Discovery of 
Glasses (as in Natural History, Ac.), or Causes(asin 
Natural Pliilo.^opliy. Ac,). 111. The Canons of Classes 
and Causes by wliiidi we may reach the Bud by the 
Means. The Students are required to give in a short 
written eswiy omm a fortnight. At the P.ass Examina- 
tion, at the close, alomt ono-half of the questions bear 
upon .subjects diseiisseil in the text-book, and the other 
half upon topics explained iu the lectures. 



Natural History. 

Professor, George Dickie, M-D. 

The Zoolopcal Department of the Course occupies 
the First Term and greater part el the Second, and com- 



JIia'AfHYSlCS. 

This Class meets four days each week, and an hour 
each day, during the first two terms of tho scssiop, and 
is attcmlod by Stmlent.s of the third year. On cue of 
these days there, is a rigi<l e.xamitiation, with interspersed 
remarks by tlio Profcs.sov. on the second lialf of the Epi- 
tome of the History of Philosophy, Kinctionedby the 
University of Er.uicc (franslafeil by Henry). luthis 
part of the text-book there isati abstract of the doclTines 
of the more eminent jdiilosojdicrs who have fioarisbeu 
in this country, ami on tlie Coutiiionfc of Europe, bmu 
the time of Bacon to tbc present day. On another of 
these days there is an examination on the written 1^ 
tares, together with the reading and criticism of esBaywl 
the Students being required to give in a carefully wn^ 
ten essay every fortnight to tho Professor, who reads it 
at home, and selects certain portions of it to he read in 
the class, where he criticises it. These essays are on 
the leading subjects discussed in the written leoturea 
On the other two days the Professor delivers carefully 
prepared written lectures. He begins the course witk 
a few lectures on the Method of Investigation, which is 
that of Induction, and on Mind and Body, and then pro- 
ceeds to divide his course into two parts, Psicholoqy 
and Metaihysiob Peopbe. 
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TTiider I^roHOLOGi he treats (1) of the Powers or of the underground ■workings of mines of copper, ooai, Awbsoix, 
Faxiulties of the Mind, and (2) of the Laws of the Sue- 4c. . 

cession of Thought. He classifies the faculties as fol- In the Mincralogical Course the Students digest of 

Igws ; I. The Simple Cognitive Faculties : (o) Per- struoted in the most modern crystallography by models. Subjects and 

/IV n : TT mu. -D .J t: —UL »t,D T-afln/.tinrf frnnirtmfitftT. The Courses. 



ception ; (6) Consciousness. II. The Reproductive 
Faculties ; (a) Memory ; (b) Imagination ; (c) Syni- 



and exercised with the reflecting goniometer. The Courses, 
electro-chemical classification of minerals is then ex- 



. l^lic Power. III. The Faculties which Discover Re- plained, and an extensive suite of minerals in the 
Jations : {o) of Identity and Difierence j (6) of Whole museum is arranged on that system, for the instruction 
and Parts (to which we owe abstractions) ; (c) of of the Students. _ _ 



Space ; (d) of Time ; («) of Quantity j (/) of Rcsem- Once c 
blance (to which we owe the Discovery of Classes) j explanat 
(g) of Active Property; and (7t) of Cause aud EfTect. lectures. 
IV. The Conscience. V. The Emotions ; and VI. The 
Will. In this coarse of lectures, which occupies two- 
thirds of the session, the method of operation, and j 

|)Cf5uliarities of these mental attributes, ajc carefully 



Once a ■week examinations are held, and additional 
explanations given of the subjects of the preceding 



Civil Engineering. 

Pra/essor, James Tho/nson, a.m., c.e. 

The Professor of Engineering has two classes, the 



^ Under Metapuysics Peopeb the Professor treats and the semox. In these the business is con- 

of the Native or Constitutional Principles which are in ducted by lectures, exercises, and examinations, toge- 
tbe Mind nrior to Experience. He points out their with held practice jn Surveying, and office work 

true Psychological Nature, and shows that they are the ^ calculating and mapping. For practice in drawing, 
fundamental laws or rules of the Faculties. He also Engineering students formed into a class, con- 
specifies the tests, such as Self-evidence, Necessity, and ducted by the Teacher of Drawing, under the supem- 
Universality, by which they maybe distinguished. He sion of theProfesso^ . • - i j 

proves that they are in the coistilotion it the mind, The EngineerinB Courses eomptise the principles and 
ind that they operate spontaneously, but that we can praotae of ordinary sntvoying and mapping, and of 
make a refleetive or philosophie use of tliem.ouly after Welling and making sections and drawing i and an 
we have delected their nalL by a eapoful indiotion. Inttodnotion to Praolieal Seoilesy ’ also Descriptive 
He classiaes them as the Tme, and the Morally Sood. “.‘''f “W-f i» Mathematics or Natura 

Under the Brat ho treats (1) of Ptiniilive Cognitions Philosophy requisite to be taught or revised for special 

and Beliefs, anoL as Body, Spirit, Substance, Power, use in the Engineering Coniwes ; properties and 

Space, Time, the InBnite and (3) Primitive Jndg- of materials used in censtpnotion ^ scienceqt the sttenglh 

meat, sneh L Sobslaiice and Qiality, MalhematiiSl «« materials m theory and praolieo; pnneiples of m- 
Axioms, Cause and Effect. Under tho Coed, without gmeering and arehilectnral construction n 
entering into the snhjeet of Elliia, he shows that there ‘OBetlof “ '»tro<l.”ction to arehitectoie as a 

is a fufdamental dietinction between Moral Good and i lessens and enereisss on speeiBcations, 

Evil. He closes this eonrao by showing how all those "‘lim' enbjeeU e£ engineering Bnance. imt^ 

principles should conduct ns to tho bSief in a Being 

who is at one and the same tioio tho True and the f"“l eonsltnot.cn, so Icetod as being of vo.y general 
p , importance in the prolession. 

The foregoing may be regarded as a general descrip- 
Higher Clm of Logie and Metaphysics. tion of the business of tbe Engineering Classes. It is 



Higher Clm of Logic and Metaphysics. tion of the business of tbe Engineering Classes. It is 

This class is a small one, consisting only of about not the object of the Professor to adhere, from year to 
nine young men, w’ho have been under tbe Professor year, closely to a uniform course in respect to the par- 
the two previous sessions, most of whom have taken tieular branches to be taken up and treated in detol. 
the Degree of B.A., and some of whom are preparing It may suffice to mention, as examples of the principal 
for Competitive Examinations. It meets two hours subjects from which courses of detailed instructions are 
each week, during the first and second terms of the selected, or on which readingisrecomuicnded,tiie ioilow- 
session. A considerably large course of reading is pre- ing foundations ; bridges, both common and oblique; 
scribed to the Student, on which he is examined by tunnels; roads; railroads; hydraulic engineering, ra- 
the Professor, who ratereperses prelections of his own. eluding the principles of the flow of water m pipes and 
Last session the Students went over, in Logic, Thom- open channels, supplying towns with water, water- 
son’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought, and portious of power, canals, rivers, drainage of Ions, iiarbqnrs, and 
'Mansell’s Prolegomena, of Whewell’s Philosophy of the subaqueous foundations; ventilation of buildings and 

Inductive Sciences, and of Mill's Logic; and in Meta- mines; tho steam engine. . j • a 

physics, the Philosophy of Ancient Greece, embracing The subjects of surveying, mapping, drawing, and 
portions of Butler’s History and of Aristotle’s Ethics ; descriptive geometry, and the principles of the lustru- 
Ld also certain topics discussed in Kant’s Critick of ments used in Surveying and Geodesy, toother with 
Pure Reason, and ra Hamilton’s Notes and Discus- some of the more cfenientary branches of the other 
sions For several years the Professor delivered a subjects above enumerated, are treated of ra the junior 
Courre of Lectures on the Correspondence between the class. Then, in the senior class, there fall to be treated 
Order of External Nature aud tho Laws of the Mind— those subjects which require farther advaDcoment in 
this has dnee been published. Last year he lectured Mathematics, and those which have specird reference to 
on the Intuitive Convictions of the Mind inductively Engineering aud Architectural Construction, ^ttend- 
investiaated. These lectures, rewritten and with addU ance on the Drawing Class, begun in the first year, 
■tions We just been published by Murray, London. is continued during the sec^d year ; and the senior 

tions, navej F j students have also facilities afforded for forming parties 

for farther practice in surveying, under the supervision 

_ I*- . and advice of the Professor. 

Geology and Mineealogy. Session 1860-fll the Engineering Courses 

Professor^ Wyville Thomso7i, ll.d. mofiified in accordance with the new Ordinance 



tions We just been published by Murray, London. is continued during the sec^d year ; and the senior 

tions, navej F j students have also facilities afforded for forming parties 

for farther practice in surveying, under the supervision 

_ I*- . and advice of the Professor. 

Geology and Mineealogy. Session 1860-fll the Engineering Courses 

P]-ofessor^ Wyville Thomso7i, ll.d. mofiified in accordance with the new Ordinance 

‘■' I’l.e Oour.es eou.i.t of leoturo., domonstiutiou., and of Ite Queen'. S ^ 

enuminutioue. The Geologicul Curse e.nb.iice. the ginoerms f Sh lSneeriLT,; 

eeneral principles of the science, and a, dctnilcd inves- to cnndida.teo for the DipW in toll ^ 

pf drawings. Drawings are also used for the illustration tectoiy. 
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APPENDIX TO REPOET OF THE PRESIDENT 



Agiucoi.tube. 

Professor, John Frederick Hod^er, m.d., f.c.s. 

Theory of Agriculture. 

The objects of this Course aru to teacli tlie principles 
of Agricultural Science. It iiicliules an uccount of the 
origin and composition of soils, the structure and food 
ofVants, and the composition and preparation of 
manures. 

Pradice of AgricaHure. 

The objects of this Course arc to teach the young 
agriculturist how practice may he conducted iu accord- 
ance with the principles of sciouce, and the results of 
experience, and to describe the methods hy which tlie 
largest amount of food may he profitahly ohtaiiied from 
the soils of tliis country. It iiidmlcs an account of tho 
processes employed in the preparation of tho soil for 
crops, draining, irrigation, ifcc., the history of the plants 
of the farm, ami the economy of farm produce. 

History and Discuses of Ji'u.nn Animals. 

In this Course the history, strarturo, and treatment 
of tho animals of the farm, in liwilth and disease, arc 
described, and the relative value and ecoiiomieal pre- 
paration of tho various substances used iu feeding ex- 
plained. 

All the Lectures in these Courses rciinirc an cxteii- 
sivo series of illustrations, and cll'orts have been made 
to obtain suit-abhi collections of apparatus, models, Ac. j 
a most valuable colleothm of tlvawings has l>e<!u pro- 
vided for the demonstration of the structure and forms 
of animals, and numerous specimens of sccil.s, Ac., liavo 
been presented to the College. As tho history of the 
treatment and technioal nmnagoment of tho Hax i>lant, 
which affords the raw material of the staple maniitac- 
ture of Ireland, isregardot! as an important department 
of the duties of an Agricultural l-’rol'essor in Ulster, tho 
chief seat of tho Hax industry, a complete scries of Hax 
implements and speciraeus has boon placed in tbo 
museum. 

Tbo Students are examined frequently during tbo 
Session, and required to write abstracts of tlie lectures. 
By these means their attention is secured, and their 
progress ascertained. Excursions are also made to 
piement and manure manufactories, and they attend 
the monthly meetings of the Chcmico-AgricultHrai So- 
ciety of Ulster, which are held in Belfast. 

The influence which the young men thus trained 
must, in future years, exorcise on tho agriculture of 
Ireland, may be expecteil to produce tlie most heiicHcial 
results. 



week, and examinations of the Lecture Class are fre- 
quently held, and the answering recorded. 

Practical Anatomy is understood to comprelienj 
dissection of the dead body, and anatomical deraonstra- 
tioiis. The dissections are carried on under the super- 
intouilcnco of the Professor of Anatomy and Piiyaiolotfy 
and the Demonstrator of Anatomy, during the wli^- 
week, at all convenient hours not occupied by Lectures 
or Demoiistrations. Each Student is required to dissect 
during tlie Session, at least one-half of a subject, so that 
every portion of tho body, the right and left aide being 
upon the whole, symmetrical, shall come under bis 
observation. The bodies are so prepared, by a pre- 
serving process, that <iccomposition is arrested fur a 
time suflicietit to admit of the complete dissection of the 
several parts ; and, since the opening of this College, no 
serious case has oceurrud of any of those diseases which 
the dissection of uupreserved subjects so frequently pro- 
duces. 

The anatomical deimmstratimis form a course of 
instruction of a more elementary nature than the Lec- 
tures on Anatomy and Physiology. They deal more 
with the forms and positions of parts, iu rcfeicnce to 
their aiiatuiiiioal and surgical relations, than with their 
intimate structure, functions, or homologies; and they 
are cmiliiieil more strictly to the human subject in its 
healthy or uonual cunditioii. Comparative Anatomy 
and Pathology not forming any considerable part of 
the Course. They are given on the Hrstfivc days of the 
week, and are iiiter.sperscd with frequent e.'caniinations, 
The Lectui'i'.s on Anatomy and Physiology are given 
at Queen’s (hdlege, iu the vicinity of the museum con- 
taining the pre]>aratious required for their illustration; 
while, from tlo' uhseiice at the College of any apartnisnts 
whatever for the purposes of dissection and anatomical 
domoiisti-.itioii, I liese are earvied on in a building hired 
for the iiiirpose, at tlie distance of a mile from the 
College. This luiihliug i.s iu a damp and unwholesome 
flituatiou, conihied in s[>acc, ami otlimvise very unsuit- 
able for the purposes Lo which it is applied. Its dis- 
tance fiom tlie College involves imich loss of time to 
Students, ill going to and fro, during the intervals of 
Lectures and scviously curtails those portions which 
they woiibl otherwise most prolitably ciuploy in acqoi> 
ii>y. by dissoetioii, sound au<l practical anatomittl 
kiiowlcdoe. There cun he no doubt, that the iuoonve- 
iiicucc thusfiuslaiucd by tlie Students, tends to diminish 
the luimbcr attemling tbe medical department of the 
Collc'e. Prc'iuent ami urgent applications have been 
miulo*to tho various tioveruments which have been in 
power since the opening of tho College in 1849, for 
means to provide suitable aiiatomic.al apartments within 
the precincts of the College grounds, but hitherto with- 
out any satisfuetury re.sult. 



^PBNDIX, 

No. 7. 

Pigesi of 
Subjects and 
Courses. 



Anatomy and Physiology. 

Professor, Hugh CarlUe, A.M., M.D., M.K.I.A. 

Tbe Department of Anatomy and Physiology com- 
prises the Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, and 
Practical Anatomy. The Lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology consist In the exhibition of carefully dis- 
sected portions of the recent human body and of tbe 
bodies of other animals, and of anatomical preparations 
of the more delicate structures, preserved in spirits of 
wine, and by various other means, and iu the descrip- 
tion of the forms, relations, and intimate structure of all 
the organs of the body, and the explanation of the 
functions of every part. Comparative Anatomy is 
largely used for the purpose of illustrating analogous 
structures and functions in man, and morbid prepara- 
tions are employed in order to exhibit the changes of 
organization induced by disease. Enlarged copies of 
microscopic-drawings are also much, employed in these 
Lectures, as affording the best means of conveying to a 
large number of individuals, at tbe same time, a correct 
knowledge of minute anatomical structure, and from 
time to time, a series of very fine preparations of the 
minute structure of the varions organs, is exhibited to 
the members of the class by means of microscopes. 
These Lectures are given on the first five days of the 



PiLVCTiui: OF ^Ikpicine. 

Professor, John Creerg Vcrgimtn, M.A., M-n., 
Iloini. Fetlow King rind Queens CoU- Phys. at. 



The Class iiioets four limes each week, from the first 
week of Novembor to tho last of tho following April. 

An examination is hold uusally once a fortnight. 
Tho Course embnicas tho principles of Inflammation, 
Fevers, the disease.*, organic and functional, of Ihov^ 
eera of tho throe groat cavities of the human body, 
treating of individual diseases, their pathology, seme'- 
aloiiv, mtioloiiy, and treatment, arc the subjeots eWeDy 
dwelt oil. Wherever it is possible, pathology is Hl'f 
trated hy the prcpaiutious afforded by our museum, ® 
drawings and plates, or by recent specimens. _ may 
be added, that tho Professor’s present connexion wim 
the Belfast General Hospital adds greatly to the means 
of making his Course more useful and interesting 
Students. 



Theory and Practice of Sobgeet. 
Professor, Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the 
Medical Session. An examination is held each day o 
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tlie enliject of the precediog day’s Lecture. Each 
Oourae comprieea the following subjects 

Diseases of the Bursae, 

Bone, benign and ma- 
lignant, 

the Jaws and Mouth, 
theFingers and Toes, 
Female Breast, 



Inflauimation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, ,, 

Wounds, ,, Anus and Rectum, 

Htemorrhage, i. Testis 

Diseases of the Arteries, •• Hernia, 

„ Veins, ,. Prostate, 

Fracturesof TrunkandBstre- ,, Bladder, 

mities, ,, Eyes, 

,, Cranium, Injuries ,. Larynx, 

ofthcBrainand Syphilis, 

Scalp, GonorrlKsa, 

Disboations, Stricture. 

Diseases of the Joints, 

To meet the requirements of the Army Medical 
Service, the Professor delivers a separate Course of 
Lectures on Operative Surgery. 

All the capital and minor operations ate performed 
on the dead subject by the Students, under the super- 
intendence of the Professor, A Dissecting Boom in 
the College would be highly advantageous to the Sur- 
gical Student, as the Professor would be thereby enabled 
to make the Course of Operative Surgery more exten- 
sive, and it would afford additional feicilities for instruc- 
tion in Surgical Anatomy, 



Extra uterine foetabions— bow they occur, and their 
treatment. _ 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment Digest of 
of such accidents and diseases as occur at this period. Subjects and 
Management of children after birth, washing, dress- Courses, 
ing, food, iSie., and the choice of a wet-nurse, and treat- 
ment of such accidents as take place at this period, or 
soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending pa- 
tients in their own bouses and in the Lying-in- Hospital. 



Medical Jumspeudence. 

Professor, Dr. Hodges. 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered twice 
weekly during six months. They include an account 
of the history and chemical investigation^ of poisons, 
and of the various subjects respecting which the evi- 
dence and assistance of Medical Practitioners may be 
requited in Courts of Law. Experimental illustratnoBS 
of the methods to be pursued in medico-legal inquiries 
are given, and frequent examinations held to test the 
progress of Students. No salary has been allocatetl to 
the Teacher of this department ; and the duties, at the 
request of the Council, have, since the opening of the 
College, been performed by Dr. Hodgea 



English Law. 

Professor, Echlin Molgncux, Q.c. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his 
(lepartineot, has constantly kept in view the object of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons ir 



Matekla Medica. 

Professor, James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

This Coarse includes-— . uie ucic-..- - — — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in wlncfh commending the foundation of Chairs in Law in con- 
medicines act upon the living organism in a state of ncxion with the Queen’s Colleges, which, as they stated 
health. . , , in their Report on Legal Education, was not merely to 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines Candidates for the Bar, and for the profession 

act as curative agents. of Attorney and Solicitor, hut to raise the stan^rd of 

3rd. Pharmacy. legal attainments amongst local practitioner^ and eape- 

4th. Dietetics— areviewofthedrEFerentkindsoffood provide opportuuities of legal education to 

used in health and in disease. qualify persons intended to fill administrative situations 

5th Special Pharmacology, or the history, composi- strictly legal— a policy which has been since foi- 
tioD uses%ud modes of administering mediebal agents lowed up by the Legislature conferring privileges, by 
for the cure of disease. . way of inducement, on Candidates for the profession of 

The Class meets four times each week. An exanu- Q,ttorucy and solicitor, who shall avail themselves of 

nation is held once every week. these Schools of Law. . , 

The Course of the First year, in tins department, 

comprehends the elements of real and personal pro- 
MlDWlFERY. .jjjg principles of conveyancing ; that of the 

Professor, William Burden, m-D. Second consists of an introduction to the principles and 

T 1 fir times a week during the six winter practice of Courts of Equity and the law of bankruptcy ; 

Lectures four times a week, am £ indndes the common law iw incident 

months to contmeta, the natere and form of remedies by civi 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so niucu a _ q aotiun and an outline of criminal law. theoretical and 

"Otii it. 



full parasitic size. -ri i „ 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteum. Jimtus, us cucu- 
lation, signs of maturity, weight, and length. 

Pwjjirtion of births and deaths of males to females. 
Superfeetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 



extended and detailed course of the subjects nlremly 
enQuierated. including the law of wills, powers, evi- 
dence, and procedure. 

The Lectures are made auxiliary to the cotempo- 
raneous studies dweeted, and are acoonipanied by luter- 
ro"iitiou. independent of the General Examination ami 
that for Honors. Such books, cases, and decisions, and 
portions of treatises are pointed out for reading as are 
■, ij-.i, - rvBPfnl 1 T 1 elucidating 



Signs of approaching labour. „„o;,;r,ns and considered hv the Professor most useful in elucidating 

Natural labour, its progress, _ also the pos a branch of leariiin'' which is scarcely furnished with 

progress of child till its separation from its mo • L,,(,\-g exclusively Tnteoded for instruction j and no 

Management of natural labour, including the ai.g efforts have hecn^snared topointont the peculiarities 

ment of the bed and bed-room, and the proper r Ireland, whether proceeding from statutes 



posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. _ 
Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their ap- 
plicatiou taught on models in the class. _ 

Ciesarean section and Sequllean operation— how to 
prevent the foitus from getting large in uterus. 

Premature labour— how to bring it on, and when it 

is necessary to do so. 

Croas-hirths and their treatment, 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 



or inherent diversity of practice, or to direct attention 
to the recent changes which have been introduced into 
the course of procedure. * 

Prom the first opening of the CoUege to the pre^Dt 
time, the successive classes have spontaneously applied 
themselves with assiduity and perseverance to the 
various subjects of legal instruction, and several Non- 
Miitiieukted Students lisve, from time to lime, availed 
themselves of the privilege afforded by tiro OoUege 
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Ordinances, of attending detached Courses of the Lec- 
tures on selected subjects. 

Under these circumstances, the Professor is gratified at 
being able to give the assurance that tlio faculty of Law 
has fully realized the object of its fauinlers, and that a 
further extension of its public benefits would ensue upou 
the adoption, by Governincut, of the snggcalion made 
by the same Committee of the House of Coimnous, tliat 
apreference should be given to candidates for situations 
in the civil service, not of a purely legal luitnvc, who 
could produce testimonials of legal attaimnenta from 
those institutions— a rule which would fully accord with 
the principle laid down in a rcceut rojiort of another 
Committee in relation to the civil service. 



JUBISPBUDENCE AND POLITICAI, ECONOMY. 

Professor, T- E- CHffo Leslie, ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the course of lectures on 
Jutisprudente are, according to the regulations of this 
College, (1) the Elements of Jurlspruileiice, (2) Civil 
law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and Inter- 
national Law. , , , rr- 

In the treatment of these subjects, both tho Historic 



Gcd and Philosophianl Methods are followed in the lec- 
tures of tho Professor. The Historical Method, for 
example, is applied in tracing the principal changes 
through which tho laws of England have passed, the 
assignable causes of such changes, and the degree and 
inauner in which, in comparison with the laws of Con- 
tinental Europe, the laws of this Iciugdom have been 
aflbeted by contact with tlie principles of Pi.oman legia- 
latiou. Tho method of Philosophical Analysis, on the 
other hand, is applied iu investigating the doctrines of 
the fouudation and classification of rights, the several 
parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the rela- 
tion of Scientific Jurisprudeuco to other departmeuts of 
Social Philosophy, and the means of improving the 
state of Positive Law as dcduciblc from such consider- 
ations. 

The subjects wliicli a course of lectures on Political 
Econimiij must embraco uro fewer and more definite 
than tlioso classed under the less advanced aud more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudeuco. It is the Pro- 
fessor’s endeavour to illuslratu the principles of Econo- 
iiiic Science by the help of those practical applications 
which will bo most iiilcrestiug aud useful in a large 
commercial town. 
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General Class Examination at 
First Year Students. 



Qebek. — Erximiner, Pi‘nfesai>r MacDouall. 

1.— 1. Translate accurately these lines fiom tlic 
Phoenxsae of Ehripiubs : — 

IIAlA. <S «Xciviv okotf, ’Arrtyovii. 6«Xos''* warpi i 
l*ti tfi lir]Tt)p irapStvwvas'^ i*X«7rjIv' 
luBijitfi pjXdepwv'® c'i Sttipie'' tirxavov, 
arparcvii’ tdtXv ’ApytToi', valf, 

inioxis,^ ic “v irpcijeptuwjtru aTifiov, 
fij) Ti{ woXirHv iv rp(;3ip ^avnijernt, 

Kn/tol niv 1X^5^ w£ 3ooX^, ^dyoff, 

got i’ the avaraip' irdvra i' ppagut, 

a t‘ iJSov dCTieovga r’ ’Apyeiuv rrapa, 
triroviofi"! gr* ^XSov ay raatyvijr^j'" ^tpwv 
lyBevS" i«T(ri J«5pd r’ aS xeivov irapa. 
dXX’— o3r«f diTTiuv'i roI{5« iofioig— 

Keipoii rraXoudv KXifiaK^ iKjripa'' TToSi. 
exotriC ti viHoP Ktti Trap’ 'IfffJiji'oO ponj 
Aip/tijC re ve/ia,“ TroXf^iuK arpttrei'p' liaov. 

AN'r. dpeyl* vrv, opeye yepatdv j.!? 

X<Tp' lAird KXifidMv, roSbs I^voS {TravrsXXw*’!'’ 

DAIA. tloi- Sij'aiJ'Ot'.w TrapOlv'l tig xaipiv d' 
tivoiiicvov yelp Tuyxe-veO- niXagyiKov 
arpdriopa, x^pifovat 5' dXXijXiiiv Xox®’'C.®* 

ANT. Idi jrdrvia'® vat AaroOc. 'EKara 1 

KardxaXsov ^rrav ircStov aorpa'irrei ! 

IIAIA. 06 ydp Vt $a<iX«c^^ i;X0£ IIoXvv«tKi}C x®®**". 

ttoXXoTs /dv ’ierTTOic, fivpioig S’ STrXorj /3p»p<u>'. 

ANT. apa sruXae icXpSpoif^ r' f/i/3oXa®® 

XoivlownvSi 'Ap^iovtc dpyavoif“ T«ix«®£ Tjppuarae 
tlA'In. Bapgw td y’ ivSov da^oXu; tx^‘ rrdXef. 

2. Parse accurately and fully each of these verbs, 
giving the Erst person singular indicative of every one 
of their tenses actually occurring in Attic, but mention- 
ing none that are not found in use. 

3. Derive each of these nouns, parsing only such 
as may present some noticeable peculiarity. 

4. Explain the construction of (a) oisois and warpi in 
the 1st line,— (5) iKcaleiien oaTis iu the 4th,— (^c) <lic av 
rpoiiltpevyiiirtMi in the 5th,— (i) pq ^rra^grai koI eX.3p 
in the 6th and 7th. 

6 . Point out any words or forma of words, occurring 
in these lines, which are not used in prose, and in each 
-case give a prosaic substitute. 

II 1. Point out the metrical &ults introduced into 



the end of the Session 1858-ri9. 

the following lines, specify the rules which they severally 
violate, and restore tho correct iambic measure : — 
u r»;c tiXTiOtias fivOoc iIttXuSe ifu 
euv riiviix’ tppijvf I’pdriuv i‘u Troii-rXwV 
aira yiip «xf‘ xaipuv iiSiKoc S' o Xeyof 
tv (tunp T’uiTiuv cofSiv ut 7 r«t ^appiixwv. 

dvavJpin ynp, <>1^15 uTroXfffn£ ri irXtev 
IXh/ 8« TOuXniTiTuv' aloxdvo/iia Si rui£ 3 £ >rpd£, 

Tovtt oiv ojrXoic iXOdvnj sai yiji' vopSovvfa 
T«x‘‘V a XP{i?''- 

3. Mention the rcstrictlims as to the use of the trisyl- 
labic feet in the acvci-al places of the Tragic trimeter. 

3. (a) Give general rules for tlio weight of the sylla- 
ble formed when ouo word cuds in ii short vowel and 
the next begins with two consonants — a mute and a 
liquid. (^) Distinguish the Tragic usage, in tiiis respect, 
from the Homeric on the one hand and the Comic on 
tho other. 

Latin. — Exa^muer, Jlev. Dr. Reickd. 

Tmnslatc the following extracts ; — 

I. Qaodsi no injuriac quidvm, quae tibi abillo facts 
sit, causa rcmauct, (juid babes quod possis diccre, quain- 
obrem nun mode mihi, sud ciiiiiuam aiitcponarel Nisi 
forte illud, quod to dictunim esse audio, quacstorem 
iUiusfuisse. Quae causa gravis csset, si certares mecuni, 
liter nostrum illl aniicior csso dcbcrct ; in contcutione 
suscipiendarutu inimicitianim ridiculuni cst putare, 
causaui ncceasitudiiiis ad iiiferendum periculum justuai 
videri oportere. Etenini, si plurinias a praetore tno 
injurias accepiasea, tanicn eas ferendo majorcm laudem 
quaw ulciscendo mererere : qiium vero nullum illiua in 
vitarectiusfactuuiaitquani id quod tu injuriam appelias, 
hi alatuent hano causam, quam ue in alio quidem pro- 
barent, in tejustamadnecessitudincm violandaiu videril 
Qui, si summam injuriam ab illo accepisti, tamen, quo- 
niam quaestor ejus fuistl, non potes eu.ni siue uUa y;tu- 
peratione accusaro : si voro non ulla tibi facta est inju- 
ria, sine scelere eum accusare non potes. Quare, quum 
incertum sit de injuria, quenquam borum esse putas, qui 
non malit te sinevituperatioue, quam cum scelere disce- 
derel 

II. Judiciorum desiderio tribuuicia poteetas efflagi- 
tata est 5 judiciorum levitate ordo quoque alius ad res 
judicandas poslulatur: judioum culpa atque dcdecoro 
etiam censorium nomen, quod asperius antes populo 
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rideri soletat, id jQ.m poscitur, id jam populare atque 
plaustbile factum est. 

m. Quae sigua nunc, Verres, ubi sunt 1 Ilia quaere, 
quae apud te nuper ad omnes columnas, omnibus etiain 
intercolunmiis, in silva denique disposita sub dive 
vidimus. Cur ea, quamdiu alium praetorem cum iis 
judicibus, quos in borutn locum sortitus esses, de te in 
consilium Uurum putasti, tamdlii domi fiieruntt postea 
quani nostrls testibus nus, quam horls tuis, uti malle 
vidisti, nullum signuradomi reliquisti praeter duo quae 
in mediis nedibus sunt, quae ipsa Same sublata sunt. 
Non putasti me tuis fainiliarissimis in banc rem testi- 
monia demonstraturum, qui tuac domi semper fuiasent, 
ex quibus quaeverem signa scirentne fuisse quae non 
essenti Quid turn lios de te judicaturos arbiti-atus es, 
quum viderent, te jam non contra accusatorem tuum, 
sed contra quaestorem sectorenique pugnare? 

1. Dedne the ^ofsitones ‘pa'peiuat, and state which 
of these was the earliest in appointment, and the date 
of its institution. 

2. Of whom did the jury consist at Verres’ trial? 
What fluctuations bad tbe constitution of juries in 
criminal trials undergone previously, and what final 
settlement was made in tlie same year? 

3. Define the empermiswaito and ampZiafto. Which 
of these was allowed by the fe* Servilia and which by 
tbe lex Adlia? 

4. Give a brief sketch of the history of Verres’ trial ; 
statingthe year in which it took place, theday on which 
it began, tbe name of the presiding judge, tlie various 
artifices resorted to by Verres in order to escape, and 
the manner in which Cicero conducted it, so as to elude 
these artifices, and finally to insure conviction. 

5. Under what law was Verres tried? What was 
the penalty on conviction under that law ? 

6. In what years had Verres been propraetor of 
Sicily 1 and what was the reason of the prolongation of 
Lis propraetorship? 

7. What is the meaning of the term “Divinatio,” os 
applied to tlie first oiation of the set against Verres ? 
What is the argument of Cicero in that oration?- 

8. How many of the Verrine orations were actually 
delivered? 

9. State tbe mode of procedure in impeachments at 

RoDie- . „ j 1 

10. What was tbe edicium praetorus often alluded to 
in these orations? and what was the difference between 
the edicium perpetuum and the edictum tralaiicium ? 

11. Give the technical meauings of the words and 
phrases— sector, ^uadruphtor, mdimmiium, manceps, 
stibsciiplof, manupretium, or maiim prelittm, corona, a 
suhidliis, sartum tectum, stenndi haeredes, triararchus, 
sporaio, praes, lapis redivhus, pecuuiam porure and exu- 
acre, syngrapJai. 

12. Explain the long a in iJ0.s«eii anted, and adduce 
analogy in favour of your explanation. 

Translate : — . , 

Penns agitare et in usuras exteadere ignotum r.ideoque 
magis servatur quam si vetitum esset. agripronumero 
cultorum ah universia in vices occupantur, quos mox 
inter se secundum digaationem partiuntur. faoilitatem 
partiendi cainporam spatia praestant. arva per annos 
mutant : et superest ager. neo enim oum iibertate et 
amplitudine solilabore contendunt, ut pomariaconserant 
et prata separent et horlos rigent : sola terrae seges 
iinperatur. unde annum quoque ipaum non in totidem 
Aigerunt species ; hiems et ver et aestas inteUectum ac 
vooabula habent ; auctumni perinde nomen ac bona ig- 
norautur. . 

Explain the phrase fenus vn usuras exiendere in the 
above extract. . e . 

What is the nominative to servatur in the hrst sen- 
tence? 

Translate into Latin prose : — 

This illustrious man is a person of as much virtue as 
can possibly consist with the love of power, and his 
love of power is no greater than what is common to men 
of hjs superior capacities : neither did any man ever 



appear to value it less after he had obtained it, or exert Ai^esdix, 
it with more moderation. He is the only instance that ** • 

ever fell witiiio my memory or observation, of a person General Class 
passing from a private life through tbe several stages ExaminatioD. 
of greatness witliout any perceivable impression upon 
his temper or behaviour. As his own birth was illus- 
trious, so he seemed to value tliat accidental advantage 
in himself and others more than it could pretend to 
deserve. He abounded in good-nature and good-bumonr, 
though subject to passion, as 1 have heard it affirmed 
hy others, and owned by himself : which, however, he 
kept under the strictest government till toward the end 
of his admiciatmtion, when he began to grow soured 
and tosuspoetbis friends, — and, perhaps, thought it not 
worth his pains to manage any longer. 



Englisb Lawouaoe. — Examiner, Professor Craxk. 

1.. Explain, and iilnstrate by examples, what is 
meant by the Internal Evidence which a language may 
afford ua of its connexion with any other language. 

2. Enumemte in chronological order the leading facts 
constituting the External Evidence which we have for 
the History of the English Language from our earliest 
acquaintance with it down to the fourteenth century. 

3. Explain what modern philologists mean by what 
they call — 1. The Saxon or Anglo-Saxon Language j 
2. Semi-Saxoii ; 3. Early English ; 4. Middle English 5 
5. Modem English. 

4. Give an account of the principal literary composi- 
tions that we possess, and that have been printed, iq- 
what are called Serai-Saion and Early English. 

5. Specify and define correctly the three distinct 
forms which the English language has successively 
assumed since the date at which it first became knowq 
to us. 

6. State what appears to be tbe amount in our pre- 
sent English — 1. Of Celtic; 2. Of what has been 
called Latin of the First Period ; 3. Of Latin of thq 
Second Period;. 4, Of Latin or French, subsequently 
introduced, 

7. Give the dates of Cmsar’s visits to Britain; of 
the arrival of Hengist and Horsa ; of the first recorded 
descent of the Danes; of the Conquest of England by 
Canute the Great; of tho Norman Conquest; and of 
the birth and death of Chaucer- 

8. State the parts of tbe Continent from which the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles are said to have severally 
come, and the parts of Britain which they severally 
settled in and took possession of. 

9- Give an account of the origin of the Freneh lan- 
guage, of its name, and of that of the country in which 
it was spoken, and of its two great ancient dialectio 
forms, and of its introduction into Fuigland. 

10. State who tbe Normans were : when, under what 
leader, and in the reign of which French king they ao. 
quired their settlement in France; when and under 
whom they invaded and conquered England ; and what 
language they then qioke. 

11. Explain and illustrate hy examples the manner 
in which the short an<l shut sound of the vowel is in- 
dicated in the modo of spelling adopted in the work 
called the Ormulum. 

12. Give an account of the four ways in which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Guest, the long name sound of the vowel 
has at different periods been indicated in English ortho- 
grapby. 

13. State the principal recorded or ascertained facts 
with regard to the employment of tbe Frenob language- 
in England during tho first three centuries after the 
conquest, in literature, in social intercourse, in grammar 
schools, in legislative proceedings, documents, and re. 
cords, and in the courts of law. 

14. Sketch the history of the Fronch and of tbe ver- 
nacular tongue in England throughout the first three 
centuries after the Norman Conquest, by centuries and 
by kings’ reigns. 

15. What are Chaucer’s forms for To have. We have. 
We had, We shall, We should, lean. We can, We could, 
You, Them, Their, Her, He loved. We loved. He woe 
loved? 
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MoBsaif LAKOnAOES.— ^aramincr, J)r. Frings. 

FRENOn. 

J’avais dix-sept ans, et j’aclievRis ines fitii<lea de pliilo- 
sopliie k Amiens, ok mea parents qui soiit d’lme nioij- 
iBures maieons de Paris, m’avaicnt eiivoyd. Je meiiaia 
une vie si sage et si r€gl6e, que ines niuitrcs iiic pro- 
posaient pour I'exeniple du College; non que .jo lisse 
des efforts extraordinaircs pour mcriter cet tdogc ; inais 
i'ai Tbumeur naturellement douce ct tvaiujmllo : jo 
m’appliquais it I’dludc par inclination, ct Von me comp- 
tait pour dea vertas quelques mai-qucs daversion na- 
turelles pour ie vice. Ma naissance, lo succes de mes 
dtudes, et qaelques agrgments oxtdncars lu aviuciit 
feitconnaitre et estiincv do tons Icsliouuetcs gens ilo 
laville. ,,, 1 

J’achevai mea excicices imldics a^-ce utie approba- 
tion 8) g6n4rale, que monsieur rdviniuc, qui y swsistait, 
me proposa d’outrer dansl’^tat cccleaiastique, nujcnc 
inanquerais pas, disait-il, de lu’attircr pine do dietinc- 
tioD que dans I’ordro de Malte, auquel incs parents me 
deslinaient. Ils mo fesaiciit dujk porter la croix. Lcs 
vaoances arrivant, je me pv4parais ii rctourncr dicz 
mon pore, qui m’avait premie de m’ciivoyor bicutot a 
I’Acaddmio.— JpLBS Janin. 

rRExcH OR German. 

Ourlcnowlcdge of tlie chain of intellectual and cor- 
poreal beings is very imperfect ; but wliat wo do know 
gives us exalted ideas of that variety ami progression 
which reign in the universe. A thick cloud prevents 
us recognising the most beautiful and magniliccnt parts 
of this immense chain of hoings. 

Man, even by his externa! qualities, stands at the 
head of this world. His relations are more extensive, 
and his form more advantageous, than tlio.so of any 
other animal. His intellectual powers, when imiu-ovcd 
by society and science, raise him so high, that if no 
degrees ef excellence existed among his own species, ho 
would leave a great void in the chain of beings. Were 
•we to consider the characters, the manners, and the 
genius of different nations, different provinces and 
towns, and even of the members of the same family, we 
should imagine that the species of men were as various 
80 the number of individuals. Ho'w many "radalioiis 
may be traced between a stupid Huron or a Ilotteiitot 
and a profound philosopher ! Hero tbo distance is im- 
mense ; but nature lias occupied the whole by almost 
infinite shades of discrimination.—- i'jneiits’s Fhilosophy 
of Natural Hiitory. 

Hrencd. 

1. Give two examples in French, the ono where the 
two Personal Pronouns, st me or ie nous, Ac., aro imme- 
diately connected, and the other where they aro dis- 
connected, that is to say, where me or nous must go 
after the Verb and changed into u moi, a nom. 

2. When is thelPast Participle, in French, flexible? 

3. Enumerate as mauy Ver^ as you vememhor 
■which govern an indirect case in French, while in Eng- 
lish they are used ■with a direct case. 

4. State what you know of the mechanism of a French 
sentence, especially with reference to Personal Pronouns 
and Negative Adverbs. 

6. Is it arbitrary, in French, to place the Adjective 
either, before or afterthe Noun 1 If not, state the differ- 
ence. 

6. When is the Relative Pronoun leg^el, <Stc., gener- 
ally used in preference to gui 1 

7. Translate into French : “I liave punished the boy 
whose conduct your brother blamed so much.” “I have 
punishedlheboya with whose conduct yonr brother was 
so much displeased.” 

8. When is the Particle en to be introduced into a 
French sentence 1 

Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Tait. 

Algebra. 

1. Show that 

Sdic— -a®— 6 ®— — a* — 6* — c*). 



2. Add together 



(a— 6)(a— c)C«+a)’ i6— «)(6— c)(*-j-6)’ and 

and alow llnlifr>=«>+,s+,! 



equations 

oV 



:.*+4 









2=0, and 
0 arc equivalent. 



3. Enunciate and prove the rule for the extraction 
of the .'U[uaro root of .an iilgL-liraic expression, and find 
to live terms that of 1 -f-a-l-.r’. 

4. In a dcterminiiiit of the third order lines maybe 
cliaugcd iiito/oliunns, and I’icc versa. — Also, if two liues 
or columns be identical tbo dotorminaut vanishes. 

Solve by dcterniimvuts the system 



13a-l-l.'>//-|-17r=lG ) 
21x-1-2Uv-1-233=22 V 
10,r-l-U;.M-10r-.12 j 



5. What can be gathered fiw 

j 1 , 

1 ,rlog.«==--ylog./) j 
Arc they necessarily coii.siatcntl 
0. Enunciate and prove the rule for changing tbeex- 
prcssioti of a nmnher from <mc scale to iinotber. 

Divide 422D42 by MIU in the scale of C, 
and 01 / 53 by 37 ( in tliat of 12. 

Compare tlic cjiioticiits in the .scale of 3. 

Extriict the cube root of MU0G31 in the scale of 7. 
7. Find the sum of the cubes of tbo natural numbers 
from 1 to n, and thenee slmw tlmt when «= co, 



1 



8 . If C’ 

(1-1-a-)" 



1)0 the coellicicnt of af in the expansion of 
a) 



/J) 



^ 

k fc 

where E is tlie liisc of Na|iier's logaritlies, and tbe,!S 
arc integers such that r. 

9. A bag contains 3 .Hovevcigns and 5 sliillings — A 
and P draw each a coin alternately till tbo bag is empty. 
Compare their cxpcetatioiis. 

10. Siiow that the numerator of the difference be- 
tween any two consecutive {fonvergents to a continued 
fraction is unity. Apply this properly to solve 3ir-l-5y 
=03 ill jiositivo integers. Give a limit lo the nuiiiber 
of suoli solutions of n,c-|-/yy=e. 

Trigonojihtry, &c. 

1. A polygon being inscribed in a circle, show that if 

the number of its sides be 'fccn, an infinite number of 
polygons with sides parallel to tliosc of the former can 
be inscribed. Why is this not true if the number of 
sides be odd? _ 

2. AOC is a triangle inscribed in a circle, AC 
tbo tangent at 0 in D,PT) tnuebes the circle 
Show that OP bisects any line piirallci to OB and li- 
mited by AO, OC. 

3. If a straight line he perpendicular to each of two 
other straight lines at their point of intersection, it is 
perpendicular to the plane containing them. 

4. Give a method of dra'wing tangents to an ellipse 
from an external point, and show that two, and onlytuiOt 
can be drawn. 

5. A parabola is completely determined by two points 
and the directrix. — What is the loons of the foci of ail 
parabolas ■which pass through two given points, and 
have their axes parallel to a given lino ? 

6 . In the parabola the ordinate to any diameter is a 
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mean proportional between the abscissa anti four times 
the focal distance of tlie voi-tex of the dimiieter. 

7. Define (as lines iu the unit circle) the tangent and 
secant of any angle, and trace their changes in sign and 
magnitude as the angle increases from 0 to Sjt. 

8. Find exiirosaions for the sine and cotangent of IS® 
and construct the (simplest) angle whose tangent is 

\^VS+\. 

9. Expand in sines or cosines of multiples of 
(cos 0)^, (cos 0)'’ and (sin «)**. 

10. What is the value of sin ^sin ( sin 0)^ or 

sin"0 and cos"0 when n is imlefiuitely groat? 

11. Show that (whatever quantities he represented 

by *oj a) 



+*'■ •‘'■+“■‘1+^;^ ■ 

Hence find the sum of the arcs whose tangents arc 

_L _L, L, _L, ie. to infinity. 

3' 7’ 13’ 31 

13. Given two sido.s and tho contained angle in any 
tj-iangle, find the other side ami angles. Find the latter 
to seconds with the following data : 

/).= 8 C=4G° S' L tan 17° 4o'=9-50.51500 

.1=25 log 2= -SOIOSOO L tan 27° 15'=9-7U8358 

L tan 50° 23’=10-0820915 
i)forl'= 2572. 

13. Prove the tnitli of the formula fur propoitionnl 
parts in the case of the functions log,„r, sec ft and L 
Un ft. For what values of ft is it imippUcaldu in the 
two latter cases? 



Second Year Stoi.ientk. 



Gr] 5BK. — Rmmincr, Prnfmor iiacDmiulL 
1. Translate with aocnnw.y and spirit these lines from 
the Binh of Aristophanes : — 

llEISU'i'AlPOS:. 

1,1 -M Siiv6TaTov y JcriiA itKavTuv, i Zivs ru.i' i vlv /SoffAjuwv 

ti»r6v2 5pviV‘ 4ffre«v« iX"*" I’ri r>5c vffnX.'ic /WiXetf* wv 
,) 0 av Suyctrijp yXaOx’d « ’At«X\u-w BipaTruv'' 

EYEAHIdHS. 

(..) r.}v ti ravTu Xiyiis- rivof upiko.^ ravr dp' !xov7ip ; 

nEISETAIPOS. 

“y, 5rn» Suujv Tie airols tit rijv x<<p’- “C pi'I^oC iarl.S 

ri ffirXdyxvn irirX.«7X’'« 

Xa/3aPeiv. 

u'fivv^ S' ovSeie TOT livftpdiTnuv 9f6v, dXX' opvieat" uvivtic 
Adps-aiv* i' o/ivuo" i'ri Kal wvi riv x'i’'’d 
n'vTo/e ''p“C TrdvTte rponpov /teynXovs dyiou.; r’ Jv.'piJov 
v5v S' iySpaifoS’,^ ijXiBiovet^ Mavdr’’ 

S' t'lSi} rode paivopivouv* 

/SdXXooff' upac KQ-v role Upolj.’ 
woe r.c dpv(0(UTije 

tffrijff* ffpoxovs, TraylSa£,‘ pa^oove, 

1/pKt], v«pk\ae.^ SixTva. iri]KTae'' 
tUa XapovTte woiXoSo' aBpoove'’ 
oi S' iivovvrai fiXipa'iovrte'- 
KoiS' «Jv, (iTTlp rauTO Sokii Sp^v, 

ovrriodpivoi vapiBivB'^ upof, 

.iXX.’ {iriKVwoiv TopSvi IXaiov, 
oiX^iov, 35«e. Koi> rptipovrjfi 
Kor«xvff/*' 'iTtpov yXvKi noi Xiffopo*'. 

KUTiiTa^ KartsKiSairav 6ep/ii» 
airuiv' i3e?rjp' etvt/dptiwi..’ 

XOPOS. 

5ToXJ 5^ »oX4 S/'i xoXiTritiTdrouc Xoyovc 
;;v«y«oc, avBpio(p' 1 it iSoKpood’ y’ quui- 
TTOTIpVy kSkIJV,^ 01 

ri'teSi TOC Ttpie, srpoyovuv TrapoSuvrw*', 
tjr’’ Ipofi KOTsXuoav. 



ou Si pot kutA Saipova Kal kotA cvvrt/xiav ArraSDis. 

uya9t}v ijKue ipoi auiTtip' No. S. 

dvoeele ydp Jydi aoi OeneraTciaRs 

rd TS yoTTla? Kapavrov i tcTjffio. ^ ^ _ _ Ksamination. 

dXX' S n XP7 Sp^v, oi Sitao»e TrapdiV i>( Jijv ovv <I£iov >j/‘Tv. 
t! pi) KupioipiBa iravrl rpoTr^i rijv r/piripay /SaiiXiiav. 

EP-I2ETAIP02. 

Koi ct) Tolyvi’ xpiSra StSdo.:u play SpytBuy ttSXiv flvot.' 

KUTf«70 ri >' ..epa xdvra k^kX'ii koi nav rcori to ;i|ra£ii- 
xjpir£ix'?»«’ ptyakote xXi’vSotc oxtoTc Sle’r.p' Ba^«Xut'a,“ 

KOTStr', 7|v Torr' txav«onjKp,“ r>iv dpx^v top A*’ dxo.riTi'- 

11. — 1. E.xplain and illustrate whatever is noticeable 
iu the cojtslruclion of the words or phrases tlius nuni- 
hored, 

2. Ill regaitl to the words thus numbered, point out 
whatever is noticeable as to durivatiou, meaainy, vsoye, 
or qmntiti/. 

3. illustrate tie allusions involved in the wonls tlms 
numbered. 

4. Name tho varieties of versification exemplified in 
tlio first nine lines and the next sixteen, and briefly 
shctch the rules observed by Aristophanes in hia ireat- 
nieut of both varieties. 

[_Other papers not here reprinUi!.'] 

L.atin. — Exaininer, Rec. Dr. Reichel. 

To be ti-anslated into Latin prose 
The first hai-atigae which the new-comer made in the 
Senate was so cautiously worded, that no indication 
wliatever of his thoughts could he drawu from it. The 
coldness of ids demeanour before that assembly might 
raise a fcartliat he reserved hisaiiinmtiou fortbeforum, 
and his confidence for tho popular demagogues. Atthe 
instigation of L’iso, Futius Calenns, one of the tribunes 
in the interest of Clodius, stepped forward and invited 
him to address the people in tlie Flamiiiian Cirena. As 
soon as ho iqipeared tliere, Fiifiiis.straightway demanded 
of him wlietiier he api»roved of tlie rogation of the con- 
suls hy which the judges In tho f.irthcomiiig trial were 
to bc'a.ssigned hy tho I'raetor. J’ompcius [larried th'> 
thrust ; his answer, as t.'iccro trimnphanlly prodaimed, 
was that of a true uristoci-.it. Ho made a lahonnid 
speech, with ninny unmciuiinsr words, in whicdi ho mag- 
nified the ivutiiority and majesty of the Senate, ami 
professed to regard it with the most devoted respect. 

The consul Mossalla was encouraged by this appareut 
overture to ask his opinion, when he next presented 
himself in the Senate, on the affair of Clodius and the 
proceedings of the government. But tlio crafty dis- 
semhier again shrunk within him.sclf; his reply was 
courteous but indefinite, and was limited to a general 
apprnlxitiou of the belmviour of the nobles. He then 
turned round to Cicero, and expressed a hope that he 
kid said enough on that point. The applause with 
wh ich even thi.s guarded language was received, induced 
Crassiis to rise and deliver a studied panegyric on the 
cmi.liict of the late consul. Cicero, sitting next to the 
(dijcctof universal attention, and watching every tuni 
in' his countenance, thought that he perceived a gleam 
of approbation stealing over it. He rose to take ad- 
vantage of the iavtiuralde moment, and enlarged with 
hia usual copious rhetoric on the dangers from which 
the State ha<l been preserved, and his awn share in the 
glory of the deed. Ho spoke, as he alone could speak, 
of the digiii;y of the senatorial order, the good feeling 
of the kuights, the favourable attitude of the Italians, 
the paralysis of every element of disaflection, the oheap- 
ness of provisions, the security of the commonwealth. 

The Senate responded to the speaker’s entire satisfac- 
tion : it was tho crowning day of Cicero’s vanity : yet 
one triumph was wanting to it — Pompeuis would not 
bo drawu into any farther indication of his views. 

Translate : — 

I, Nunc cognosce dc Salamiuiis, quod video tihi etiam 
nov'iimaceidiasetaninmm inihi. Numpmm diini exillo 
audivi illam pcouiiiam esse suam. tiuin etiamlibcllnm 
ipsius habeo, in quo e8t,“Snlaminii pectniiam dohentM. 

Scaptio etP. Matinio, familiaribus meis.” Eo.smiliicoin- 
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mcuiJat : ascribitetiaiii ot ijun.ii calcar admovet, iiilcrcca- 
sissoac pro Ha magnaui peciiuimn. Confcceratu iiUolvc- 
rentccntcsirais .stwcunii diictiacmu rcnovalicnjo aiii^iiln- 
ruin aiiuorura. At Sciptiiis ciuatcriias posiiilaluifc. 
aiimpctrassct, uetn ipse mo amaro dcjiHioros.^ Nam ali 
edicti) mco veccssissciii ot civilatoiii in l.af<mis ct in ip- 
sius Bruti (idc locatam nieis^.ii.o l.oncl'uais onuiEam fim- 
ditus perdidisicm. Atiiue lioc temimro imimi-it mil.i 
epistolaui Scaptias Bruti, vcm illam suu iicriculu c^so, 
quod noc niilii unquam Briihis dixoiat ucc tU>i, ctiaiu 
ut praefoeturam Swiptio dot'orrciii. i d v.:m j-cr Ic cn- 
eepcr.imiw, no nojcotiati-ri ; ipiml si cuinuam, Imic fauimi 
Dou. Tuerut oiiim |u-aofocUw Appio, <'t 'piMi.iu lialuiciaf 
tarmas equitum, ipiilma iuclusum tii curia sciiatiim 
Siilamino obsedorat, iilfamu scnatiuvs-piimpio iimicrui- 
tur. Itaquo quo die ]iruviiicdam tcli.::i, ■|Uiim mUii 
Cyprii Icgati H]diosiim idn-iam veni.sscii!.. litions miM 
ut cquites cx insula stalim licccdorciit. lli.s do c;ui.ds 
credo Scaptiuiii iiiiquins dc inc aliquid ad I'niliiin 
scripsisse. > 3 c<l Lnneu lioc- sum auiim' : si Lrutiis 
piitabit 1110 (piatcnias ceiitcsiiiias op»i-liiiss(! di-ivnicrc, 
qui ill tola provincia Bitioiilas observurem itaijnc odix- 
iasein idque otiiiiiiaoci'lnsKiinisloimniloriluis ]'i'obarotiir, 
si priiefecturain ncootiatori doin‘!;iiliim qiicvcttir, cjtiod 
ego Torquato nostro in l uo Laiaiio. I’niiipoio ip.'i iii N-x. 
Static negavi ct iis prubavi, si cquito» dcilucto.- lu-ilc.slo 
feret, accipiam cquidcin didorom milii illinii iiasci, .sod 
multo inajotom non csso c.um taloin ipialcni pii(a.-‘scin. 
nUul quidciii fatebitur ticaptiiis, me jus ilicmitc sibi 
omuem pccuiiiaiii ex culiotn iimo luilurciidi potc.siati-m 
fuisso. Addo otiaiii illmt, <|iiod vcivor tild ipsi ut pni- 
bem ; consistore usiira ilobuit, qmu; in cilicto oral iimu. 
Dopoucre volcbunt j impotvavi a Salaminiis, ut silcriml. 
Veniani illi quidum milii dodorunli sed <piid iis pet si 
hue Paullus vcncrit 1 Sod totmn lux: Bnito dedi, ijiii 
do Die ad tclumunissiimvs littcrasseripsit, ad iiieaulcm, 
etiani qiuim rogat aliquid, cmitimiacitui’, adrogauliT, 
imoiftan'irur, .sidot sciibcro. Tu auU'in veUni ad emu 
scribas do liis rebus, ut sciaiii qiunnuilo bacc accipiat. 
Baoios oiiim me ccrtiorcni. At.qao iiacc .siiporioribus 
littcris ail to diligcufor por.scripsci'am ; .scd plane t.u iii- 
tclUgorc voliii milii nun cxcidissc iUud, quod tn ml iim 
quilmsilam littcris sevipsbsr-s, si iiiliil ;iliiid de iiao pvo- 
viiicia quaiii illins bencvobmtiaui doporla.ssom, milii id 
satis Ctse. Sit sane, quoiiiam tu vis, sod tamcii cum 
CO, credo, quod sine iicccato mco fiat. Igitiir, ut mco 
Uccreto solvatur Scaptio .statim, id quutii rectum sit tu 
judicabis, no ad Catoiiein qiiidom provocabo. 

II. Sed eouaultaiiti super absulntiiiuo Asiatiei, llciis 
VitelUas, commemorata vetustato luuieiti.ao utque Aii- 
toaiam principis raatrom paritor obscrvavis.simt, ilciii 
percursis Asiatiei in rcmpublkani oillciis rw.mtiquo 
adversus Bvitanniain militia, quaoqne alia coiiciliainlaii 
misericordiao videbantnr, liberum mortis arbitrium ci 
permlsit: et secuta sunt ClauJii verba in oandem 
clomentiani, Ilurtantibus dcliiue quibrnnlam iiicdiaiii 
et leiicm cxituin, remittcrc beiicfitnum Asiaticim ait ; 
et, usurpalis quibns insueverat excreitationibus, lauto 
corpore, bilare cpulatus, quum sc lioucstius calliditale 
Tiberii vel impetu 0 . Caesavls peritnrum dixUset, qiiani 
quod fraude muHebri et impudico Vitellii ore ciufcret, 
Tcuasoxsolvlt, viso taraen ante rogo, jnssoquo traiisfeiTi 
partem in aliaui, iie opacitas arborum vaporo igais 
minueretur. taatiim 1111 securitatis novissimae fuit. 



vigiiiti croatl suppleiido sonatui, ciii judieia tradidomt 
Ut qiianquam cquitos judieia reeiperavissent, quacstura 
tamcn cx dignilatc candidatoruni nut facilitate tribuen. 
tiiim giutiiilo eoiiccdcbatiir, donee sententia Bolabcil.io 
velut vimumdarcluv. 

IV. Novas littoniriim fnrmu.s iiddidit vulgavitquc 
eomperto Uniecnm (pu.que littcnituram mm sium[ 
roiqiiam absolutaiuqm', 



I . Ill want year ol Uio city was (.'icoru proconsul of 
Viru-i;i, ;iml what were tlm eiixiiiiislaiiees that led to his 
being procmisiil of Cilicia t Who was his prcdoceasor? 

II. Uivo a slcotcli of the lii.story of the years vrliich 

iiilcm-ni! liolwceii lii.s return from exile :uid his pt;,. 
ciuisuialc, ^ 

Mi'iuioii llto ebief oveiits of the reign of Claudius, 
with dales, where hiinwii. 'iVliat was his full iiamol 
•I. (.live the elate; of the aeeessioii to the throne of 
Tiberias CHiiis. ('laiidiii.s and Nero, and the date of 
the dcadi of Ibe la-;|-im'iiliimi:d Kmpei'or. 

. 7 . In wluit re.ipcvtdid ibo administration of Claudius 

dii. lly (lillcr from tliat of Tiboriii.s '! 

d. 'i\ liat was till- idea of (lie J’rina'jxiOm as natih- 
li>lii-il liv .\ii;riistu > ! 



I . .Mention tin; cliicf .'top.- by w bidi this subsequently 
wciii over into tlio full auiornii'y of the Eiiipcint. 
W’bo lii;.t assumed the iliadcm 1 



8. The stalcineiit res|). i-ling tlm antiquity of tho 
quac.sl Ill's oliii-e, made by Taeiliis in one of tlio .'ibovo 
e.xtracl', .seems eontradletory to ibe acemmts of other 
!ii-'tori;iiis. lluw does Nii biilir re<'oii';ili: tlicml 

!t. (live this ii'speelive ilaic.s of the introduction of 
till! idlii-es of yii'Oi'fii)', ytitK'sior, trilmms 

pl'l'is, /riZ/ux/'-’ tiiUiliiiii '■••ii.t-.-f.iri /x-il.x/ulc, censor. 

10. Wiicii was the ollb-e of /micfor punjn'nusiDSii- 
tilted? ;iml ulnm did it lei iniimli- 1 

11. .Ui'iitimi p.'C'uhaviliis of (bo style of Tacitas, 
specifying paiiiviilarly idimiis wliicli depart from the 
more eon'ci't |dii'a-eiilo,gv id the .\ijgii.<taii age. 

1 -. Wiiaf W;is fill! f..r I'inch I Ilow was it UlOlli- 
fled under namlia,-.' 

Id. Oefiiie till! olb-iice called pC'i-r.iricOUi. 

11. Tres liticr.is Viaadiiis adj-vit. U liat were they! 
What works did Ciaitdius wiilc;' 



M.\tiii;.‘i.v.'1i':i. — I'liicr. I'rol',s\/,r Tail. 
en-' ni)i:;.m: i:i:ojii;iav, Ac. 

1 . (liven the eoor.linati's of two points in a. plane — 
fiiiil tlioir liistiim-c, ami tiio i qiiatinii to the stniiglit lino 
joining them. 

' 1 . Show that the gi'm i-.il I'qiiatioii of the first degree 
represents a. straight line. Tlimiigli liuw many (loiiits 
i.s it possible tu draw a curve whose oqii.atioii is of the 

Uinl, oi'il, Jitli degm; I 

Bind the length of ibe perpomtieiibir from .a given 
jiuinL upon a given sliaigbL line. Apply the expresaiou 
to find tlm longtlis of the tlircn pcrpcmrictilara in the 
udanglc whose sides iiiive (lie equations 
.1? — >/-=Q, .r-i-.y-- 0 , and 

‘ 1 . Give the comlitions that the general equation of 
the second degree may represent a eirelo. Find tlio 
cqiuitioiis to the inscribed and cireuiiisevibcd circles in 
tlio triangle whose sides have the equations jr= 0 , y=^', 
x+y^a. 



in. Isdem consiiUbus P. Dolabclla ocn.snit speckiou- 1‘korprct the cqmitions 

lum gladiatorum per omnes annos eelcbrandimi pcciinia '‘v v?" 

eoruiu qiii quaeatui-am adipiscerentur. Apud iniyorcs ^ 

virtutis id praemium fuerat, cunctisque civium, si bonis ^ "y' o— 

artibus fiderent, licitum peterc magisti-atus ; ao ne actas “> % y cx]m!ssions of tho form .rcosa+yema 

quidem distinguebaUir, quiu pritna juventa consulatuni coiiie. 

ot dictaturas inirent. Sed quaestores regibus ctiam the equation to the curve whose radius 

turn imperantibua instituti sunt: quod lex curiata parallel and equal to the line joining two 

osteadit ab L, Bruto repetita. Mansitqiio consulibus tbe circuinferoiices of two toothed wheels ol 

potestas deligondi, donee euni quoquo honorem populus *^*?®^*J?*’ of which drives the other, 

maudaret, Creatique primuin Valerius Potitus et ”• tbe curves whoso equations are 

Aemiliua Mamoreus, soxagesinio tertio onuo post Tar- “) 2 /)* 

quinios exactos, ut reiu militarem comitarentiir. Dein ji\ . 1 

gliscentibus negotiia duo additi qui Roinae curavent. 

•Mox duplicatus numerus, stipendiaria jam Italia et nc- Find the nature of tho 8 m>'ular point in (n), and tho 
•cedentibusprovinciarum vcctigalibus. Post lege Sullao whole area toi (ji). ^ ^ 
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8. Show that tho goaoral equation of the first degree 2. Prove that 
in three dimensions represents a plane. Write down | \ \ 

tlie equations to the perpendicular form (a, h, c) upon 
and find its length. 

0. What is the condition that three planes pass 
through a common line ; and what tliat four pianos cou- 

' talu a commou point! 

10, If P. (a„ 6„ c,), P. (a« c,), P3 (a^, c.) lie in 

a plane which passes through tho origin, show tliat the 
same is true of (a„ «.j), (^u Ca 

<?a). 

DIFFEttUNTIAL CALCULnS, &C. 

1. Differentiate the expressions a®, a’” (■» general) 
aud logaic, deducing the results directly from tho defi- 
nition of a differential coefficient. 

2. What properties of algebraic qiiuntities arc shared 

hy the sumhol — ? 

tit 

Write in their symbolic forma the results 

d“X d '*~'X , . , ... 

iulegcr). 

/3) /(*+;.)=/(»)+¥'(*) +■ p/'W+fa- 

3. Prove generally the formula for tho successive 
differentiation of the product of two fimctious of ono 
independent variable. 

4. What expression satisfies tho equation 
'/=0! 

Integrate by eepamtiou of symbols tho equation.? 
dx 

'Si 1^1 Jl- 

dx^ ' ““(far 

d. Expand in ascending powers of x the functions 
.Viuar, log.cosa-, and a value of y from y* —ary— 1=0. _ 

G. Given the sum (c) of two lines drawn from a point 
{a,b) aud terminated respectively in the rectangular 
axes of a; and y, find their lengths when the enclosed 
cjiiadrilateral is a maximum. 

7. Find the curve in which tho ordinate bisects tho 
angle between the normal and the radius vector. 

8. Find the envelop of a straight line which outs oft’ 
from rectangiilar axes segments whose rcctauglo is con- 
stant. 

9. Eliminateby differentiation the unhnown functions 
from 

•) -Kl) 

and fi) s=^(y-|-<»'‘)+»|'(y— <“)• 

10. Integrate the differential coefficients 

^ ■ E^'cosS*:, 

1 — xVx‘+x+l 

and 

11. Find the form, of ^(a:) from the equation 

J'’ (fi\x)dx= ‘!^x<p{x). 

12. Show geometrically or aualytically that tho least 
distance between two Hues ii\ space is perpendicular to 
each, and assuming that property find tho equations to 

the least distance between 



z:(a+l)(b f c)(c-|-a) 



3. Find tho sum of the rlh powers of roots of 

l_ai-l-jr=0. 

4. Fiiid the equation to the snrfiico generated by a 
straight line which revolves about an axis which is not 
in the same plane with it. 

5. Show that the equations 

aS=o-|-(rf) xj,+7/l=c } 

yq=b+d> [■ a;^-!-:£=i’ > 

j4'=c-4-((i 3 yl'4-iif=a' ) 

(where 0 , b, e, d, b', c are given) are not consistent 
unless a'“(«-)-w)-p6'*(6 -l-w)-Pc'®(c+<ii)— 4(«-f-&i)(6-}-w) 
(c-i-(<i)=a' b' c' j and that, if this condition be satisfied, 
there Is one and only one real value of u. 

G. Tho orthogonal trajectories of all conics which can 
be described about a rectangle whoso sides are a and h,. 
have tho equation 

7, Fiud the curve in which the area contained by 
tho ordinate, tangent, and subtangent is a given mul- 
tiple of that contained by the ordinate, curve, and axes 
of ic and y. 



a) 

/3) 



S. Integrate yp^-xq=z, 



9. Provo that S, - 



dx ’ 



_ds' 
dy ' 






Sekioe Stujiksts. 
1. Show that if and 






bY' 



^ r . I 0 



(»-4-l)(a:-t-2)~3‘''3r-i-2'‘ ’ 
and integrate the equation of differences 

10. Find the form of the solid of revolution which 
with given surface contains tho gi-eatest volume. 

Logic. — Examiner, Rev. Dr. 2l‘Codi. 

1. Define au abstract notion or terra. What arc the 
laws of thought involved in abstmetiou ? Examine the 
following, “A lino is said to have length without 
breadth ; there can be no such lino, it is a mere ab- 
straction, a ghost, a nonentity, and all that is demon- 
strated regarding it can have no objective -value.” 

2. Who is said to be the founder of Conceptualism!- 
Name some eminent Conceptualists. On the supposi- 
tion that Conceptualism is the right view, state pre- 
cisely what is meant by Conception! In doing w, 
oiiticiso tbo statement that a “general notion is an in- 
adequate notion of an individual.” "Whit truths em- 
biaccd in the Realist doctrine have often been overlooked 
bv Conceptualists! 

’ S. Explain exactly what is meant by the comjwc- 
honsion of a notiou as distinguished from the extension! 
By what process do we arrive at the apprehension of 
the comprehensiofi of a notion ! Show bo-w it is that 
the coraprehousion and extension are involved in one 
another, and are the reverse tho ono of the other. 
Wliat does definition bring out in regard to a notion 3 
Can every notion be logically defined! Can you give 
a complete definition of a general concrete notion! 
What are tho rules of definition. 

4. What is meant by contrary, and what by contra- 
dictory opposition of terms ! Give examples of each. 
What is meant by contrary, and what by contradictopr 
opposition of propositions ! When propositions are in 
the position of contraries, what can vve infer from the 
one as to the other! When they arc contradictories, 
what can wo infer ! Give examples. 

.1. In -n’hat special -work does Aristotle expound llie 
Syllogism ! 

((6). Put the following in correct form ; — fhis man 
since he is a kind man may be regarded as a good 
man.” Say in wbat Figure it is. Give the special 
rules of that Figurci and give thc roasous of these;, 
rules, deriving them from the dictum. 

.0 2 
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(h). Eleiifiants are sti'cnpcr t!iaii lioiscs. 

Horses are stronger Ilian men. 

Elcpliants arc stronger tiiaii iiieii. 

Examine the above. AVluil is tins jiruilicatc of tlio 
uiaior pi-eniisa? Is there a middle term ' Is tlm 
roasoDiDg conchisivc f Cun you put it in -«yllcigislic 
form ? 

6. Define a Disjunctive I’rojio.-<iti<in. "W iiat is the. 
nature of a DisjuncUve Arguuioiiff Of what ]>iirts 
does it consist 'wlien it is ionnally sincud initf ilic 
argumeut in bchaif of the Gospel iiurnilivo is nfieii put 
in the form of a Disjnncllve ; can you state ii 'f 

7. What is the precise naiiire of a hiileinmii i 1 nt 
tbe following in correct form nml oxamiuo it. 
“Honours and rewards by the Uovonim,-m or private 
patrons nve useless ; they eaimot nilliieiice llo' sUipid, 
and men of genius will rise to eminence witlomt tlieiii. 

8. Defiuo '■ Fallacy.” Deline ‘•Material I'alluey. 
Mention the priiieipnl forms of material fullaeies. giving 
a very brief explanation of oneh. li is fuid of llmiie. 

“ that without positively asserting nnu'li more tliaii ean 
be pj'ovou.ho gives prominence to ail the l•m•nil 1 ^lallecs 
which support his case, ami glides ligliily .i\er iho-e 
which are niifavounlilc! to it.” 'io whai lieail oi 
fullaeies might this method followed ly llunie he 
reduced 1 

9. Can every truth ho proven by argnn.eni ' .^re 
vve at liberty to appeal hi intuition or a siip]o>i-ed lirst 
truth as wo please, or as may suit our pin pu-.- { I lelhie 
“Demonstration.” In what sciencea is deiiionstration 
admissible ? Ciin you give any reason why we should 
be able to carry it further in mivtlieiinitles ihun in any 
other science 1 

10. What Is the end of sfie.nec according to I'lafo '! 
What is said in modern times to be the cud uimed :il 
in science 1 Whci’oin did the amneiits and the selmlas- 
ticB eir in their view of the projier inoilc ol proscenling 
scioiieel On what grounds do yon coiisnler ii to he 
needful to jiroceed hy induction in physical M'icnee ' 
In what work, and in what jiarc of that work doo 
liacoii unfold his tiiethod ? Wherein d.. you cotisidcr 
his iiiclhod iis specially ditVering liom tlinl iollowi d hy 
the ancients and the schoiabtics'f 

11. Enumenite the siiecial Moans employed in in- 
duction. Show wherein precisely o.\.pcriniout has the 
advantage over mere observation. Experiment i.s oftcii 
necessary to enable ns to bring a case, iindor which of 
the Canon# of Induction 1 On what, gromnis i.s it 
needful or useful to have some sort of hy|>olliesis or 
conception suited to the case 1 How does thoory diller 
from hypothesis! 

12. &nic years ago, certain articles of produce, such 
its poultry, wore much cheaper in Ireland liiiiii in aucli 
tewna as Loudon, or Glasgow, but now the ditference is 
not so great ; and the cause of tlie change is supposed 
to be steam-boats or rnihvaya. According to what 
Canon is tliia inference drawn! But wlnii is pn-snp- 
posed in order to entitle us to draw tin# ciuieUision ! 
Are we, after all, entitled to argue it to be the sole ean.-e! 
Suppose some one were to refer the change to aiiollmr 
cause, what facts might yon urge in reply, iu'i'iging 
there under the Joint Metliod of /Vgrecnieiit niid J>il- 
ference! 

13. State the nature of Deduction as di.->tinguislied 
from Induction ! In what science is Dednelinn ihi- all- 
essential instrument! Is Deduction allowuMn in physi- 
cal investigation? What dificrcut view# have been 
token as to whether we may expect inofet from Iiiduc- 
tion or Deduction ! Specify some physical science# in 
wliLcli mnch may now be done by Deduction. Show 
how tbe two,Induotion and Deduction, may be combined. 

1-1. A geologist fiuds iu the dust only a few bones 
of a skeleton, and reconsti'uets tbe whole auiimJ. On 
what principles does he proceed? Is there reasoning 
in the process ? If so, intlicate how it could he reduced 
to a syllogistic form. 

15. Wiieu the Africans beheld Mungo Park’s white 
colour, they alleged that his mother must have steeped 
him in milk when an infant. Was there reasoning in 
the process passing through their mind ! What was the 
error in their infei'cncc ? 



For mere paifs. one or more of Hio following maybe 

substituted fora corresponding mimberof the above; 

(a). What i.s meant by relative and correlative terms? 
Give (.•.\iimplcs of both. 

(i). What is the rule as to the distribution of the 
(ircdicatc in iillirmative and negative propositions? 

(c). Wliat is meant by mood? Are the following 
allowable:— lAT, AIE, AEG, AEl, TEE, III, QAll 
IViieii you reject, give rca.sous, 

{<!). How niunv Fignre.s arc tlierc! Why must tlie 
conchisiim in the Third Figure be particular? 

(f). Pill, till' following in correct form, ami examiue 
it, indicating the major, minor, and middle terms, and 
the mood ; — ‘•All stinlio.s are useful which tend to ad- 
vaiK'i' a man in life, or to incrciiso natural and private 
w(‘;iltli : lint liio I'mirse of sludies |iiir.sue<l at Oxford 
has no such tciniciicy, therefore it is not useful,” 

OiiKHi.'^TUV. — Kximitur, ]h\ Andjfws, 

!. llcdiicc the following degrees of tho centigrade 
scale to the corresponding degrees- of Fahrenheit, 

.jyd.—rC, -1- 20"G. 

1 ’. (jivc some aeeoiint of the methods of olitainiiig 
verv low tem|ieratiire.s. 

;i. What is the imixiinuin dciisiiv |ioinl of water, and 
how is it dotennined ? 

•1, What is the approximate relation lictween the 
.-ensiblc and latent, heats of steam j ainl how has this 
relation Ik-iui modillcd by recent expei-imeiits ? 

5. Dcscriht; the process of di.-tiilalion, and stole how 
it inav bo u)>plicd to se])arale from one another liquids 
whoso boiling points arc diU’eroiil.t 

11. Let V iio the volmne of a moist gas, T itstcinpera- 
tnre, and P the pres.snri' to whieli it i# subject in indie# 
of inei'enry ; and let t lie the Leii.-ion of iujiieoiis vapour 
at the temperatiire T. Stall' the ex]iro#.sion for finding 
fill- volume V of the same go.- in the <lry state, at tlie 
sann- temperature, and under n ]'res.,nre of ."0 inches. 

7. Slate the (acts which [irovc- that rock salt is diu- 
tlioiniiitinn.- to Imat fr<iin all .<onree-. 

,S. How is the .lensily of a gii.s delevmined ’! 

!>. The dcii.'ily of oxv 2 < n urn- i-s I U.-ifi. of hydrogen ga# 
li.ll'iOd; deduce 'from lln.-se numbers, and Imm the voln- 
iiM'lrie loinjii.sition of «ater. the deii.sit.y of its vapour. 

In, Give a general aeeioiut of ilieinellmdof prapariug, 
and of tlioieadiiigprojicrtie.sof. tbe ji.Tuxidcof hydrogen. 

n. Describe the allotro|)ic nmdilications of Hulphur 
and pliosphorim. 

12. State some of the relations whieli exist between 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine. 

13. If suljdinr is burned iii oxygen gas. tbe sulphur- 
ous acid formed oeeu jues nearly, Imt not ipiite, the same 
volume a.s tin; original o.wgeii : nieulion another simi- 
lar example, and state in « hat eases this ap[)iirent de- 
viation from tho theory of volume.# occurs. 

M . How is it proved that tlie density of the vapour 
of earbon is 0.415, or some imiUi[ile or snbimiitiple of 
that number! 

1.5. Describe by means of symbols the reaction which 
oecura when ihioridc of .silicon (Pi l'’l-t come.# into con- 
tact with water. 

1C. Give some [lecnutit of thoallotro]iic forms of boron. 

17. Describe the nietlnxl of olitaining such metals aa 
barium, strontium, calcium, nnd mugiic.sium, and men- 
tion some of their properties. 

18. What arc tlic cliamres whieli occur in the harden- 
ing of mortar! How do hydraulic mortar.# difler in 
compositiou from ordinary mortar# ? 

10. Describe the varieties of sugar, and the ciiangea 
which occur in the alcoholic fermentation. 

20. Give some accoimt of the siilistiiution auimouias. 

21. Describe the tlienry of tho Ley<len Jar, anil ex- 
plain why sparks are obtained from an insulated jar 
when its inner and outer surfaces arc alternately touched. 

22. Give a short account of the chief pbcnouiena of 
atmospheric electricity. 

23. Explain Volta’s contact theory, and also the 
chemical thoory of the pile, and mention the arguments 
which appear to prove the latter to be the true theory. 

24-. State the law of Ohm. 

25. What are the principal facts of diamagnetism? 
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Natubai, Histoki. — JUxaminer, Dr. Dickie. 

ZOOLOGT. 

1. State the general characters of Vcrtebmtii. 

3. Mention at least one order in each of the divisions 
— Ai'chencophala, Gyrencopbala, Ltsseucepliala, L3'cnce- 
phala. 

3. Describe the leading peculiarities of the teeth, as 
to number and structure, in Rndentia and Ruiniaantia. 

4. Describe the general modifications of the skeleton 
in Aves. 

5. State the charactera of Ophidia. 

6. Give reasons for making Anipliibia a class distinct 
fi-om Reptilia. 

7. Describe the general plnii c>f an Articulate animat. 

8. Give the characters of Myrinpoda, and mention 
any examples of the class. 

9. State the charactei-s of Gastcropodous Mollusca. 

10. Describe the organs of locomotion in Bchinida. 



of the body. State some of tlic applications of this Ai^iss^jr, 
principle. °' ’ 

11. Sho'B' thata hoavj’ fluid, of uniform density, con- Qenonil Clas* 
tained in a vessel, flows out of an orifice opened benoatli Examination, 
its surface with the velocity that a heavy body would 

iicciuire in failing down the perpendicular height of the 
centre of the orifice below the surface of the fluid. 

12. Explain the suspension of the mercury in the 
barometer tube. 

13. Explain what is meant by an image in Optics, 
and in bow many ways images are optically formed. 

14. Explain the leading uses of tbe two essential 
parts of a telescope. 

1C. Explain what is meant by tbe Iliglit Ascension 
of a body, and how Right Ascensions are observed. 

16. Explain how the position of an Astronomical 
Object is determined, relatively to the Ecliptic, and by 
what observations tbe necessary arches arc obtained. 



BOTANV. 

1. State the nature and structure of Papillic and 
Hairs. 

2. State the structure of the Medulla and Medullary 
Sheath. 

3. Mention the opinions respecting the nature of 
Tendrils. 

4. Wliy are some plants called Dichlaniydeous, and 
others Moiiochlamydeous ? Give examples. 

5. Describe the changes of the Pollen after contact 
with Stigma. 

6. State the difference between Cellular and A’^ascular 
Cryptogams. Give examples of each. 

7. Name any families of plants yielding Silex, Iodine, 
Bromine. 

S. Name the Natuial Order having the following 
characters : — “ Leaves alteniate, oehreate stipules, peri- 
anth move or less persistent, stamens iiypogynous, rarely 
perigynoHS, ovary onc-celled, ovule solitary ortho- 
tropous, friiU usually triangular, seed with inverted 
ombryo and farinaceous albumen.” 

0. State tbe cliaracters of the Lahiatte, and their 
general propcriii'.-. Give examples. 

10. Name and describe the accompanying plants. 



'J'lUiaj Year Stupexts. 

Natubal PiiiLosoPiir Examintr, Dr Stevelli/. 

PHTSICa. 

I. Give tlie proofs that every body has inertia inde- 
pendent of its weight; ami explain why the one pro- 
perty is apt to be confoundeil with the other. 

3. Explain how' attraction of the particles of a fluid 
for each other, and fovtlie material of the tube, will 
account for both the elevation of some fluids and the 
dei)re8sion of others in capillary tubes. 

J. Explain what is meant by the sfahility of a body 

placed upon a supporting base, ami the meiisurc of that 
.stability. , . , , c, i 

4. Explain the principle and action of the btaiiliope 
combination of levers. 

5. Show that in falling bo<lies ?i*==2./7/», and explain 
the symbols in this formula. 

6 ' When a rigid body revolves round a fixed axis, 
show that the velocities of its several particles arc pro- 
portional to their perpendicular distances from that 

axis, and define the path of cac-h particle. 

7, Explain some of the experiments whirli illustmte 
the centrifugal endeavour of the parts of a body which 

• ' revolves round an axis, and show how the force of this 
centrifugal endeavour may be calculated. 

8. Explain what is meant by the perniancnt axes of 
rotation of a body; and the distinction between ‘'stable,” 

“unstable,” and “neutral” axes. 

0. Explain what is meant by a Compeosaliiig lon- 
duhim, and give a description of uome of the moat ap- 
proved forms of Compensation. 

10. Explain what single force is equal to the buoyant 
pressure of a heavy fluid upon a body totally oy partially 
immersed in it. State its direction, and cxplaiu wjieu 
there is an exact equilibrium between it and the weight 



General Exasiination for Honors. 

ANALmC MEOHAVICS. 

1. I’rovo that two coupk-s applied to a rigid mass can 
always be replaced by a single equivalent couple. Ex- 
plain bow it is found and defined. 

2. Find the equation of condition that a system of 
forces applied to rigidly united points may be replaced 
by a single equivalent force. 

3. A force D, acting on a body at the point x ij c, 
whose distance from tlie origin is r, and which makes 
tlie angle " with J', is reduced to a force D at the 
origin and a couple whose moniciit is J7. Prove that 

//=?• P sin a. 

4. Ex)diiin what is meant by “ the central axis” of a 
system of forces applied to the rigidly united points of 
a body, 

5. Prove that the sum of the projections of L Jf and 
y oil the direction of H, ha.s the same value wherever 
the origin he taken. 

C. Find by Guldiii’s properties the solid content and 
the area of tlie ring of an anchor. 

7. Find the centre of gravity of a very slender uni- 
form arc of a circle. 

S. Investigate the total stretching of a uniform 
elastic string whose weight is W, suspended hy one 
extremity with the weight W hanging at its lowest 
point. 

9. Prove that a very slender uniform arch of a circle, 
whose particles attract as the product of the masses 
divided by the square of the distance, attracts a par- 
ticle placcil at the centre with the same force ns a very 
slender uniform rod which coincides with the tangent? 
of aiiv two portions into which the arch can be divided 
touching at the point of division. 

10. Piiul tlio cxpi'cssion for the square of the result- 
ant acceleration of a particle moving along auy curve, 
and explain what each part of that expression refers to. 

11. Show that when a common motion in one given 
liirection is comnmnieated to each of the moving par- 
ticles of any system, their relative motions are un- 
changed. iVliat important practical result is deter- 
minable from this principle 1 

12. Show that the areas described by the radius 
vector Ilf a particle moving round a fixed centre to 
which it is uttmeted are proportional to the times of 
describing them. 

13. Show bow a linavy jiarticle may be made to 
oscillate in a cycloid, and that the times of its oscilla- 
lioDS are equal' whctlior the aiiiplitudos of the oscilla- 
tions ho large or siiiiill. 

14. Two. particles move in circles round central 
forces, and tbe squares of their periodic times are as the 
cubes of their distances. Show that the forces are in- 
versely as the squares of the distances. 

Special Prize lixauiination. 

1. Give a summary account of Poisson’s proof of 
the parallelogram of forces. 

2. Write down and explain the formulio by which 
the magnitude and direction of the resultant of any 
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Duml3er of forces applied to the same point of a I;oily 
are determined. 

3. Explain wbat is meant 1>y a couple, und luiw a 
‘ couple is aualytioally idcntilicd. 

4. Provo tliat a conplo acting on any syfiteiu of 
I'ioidly united points may lio transferred %vitlt tin,' t-umo 
eScacy to act on the same system in any plane ]>ani!lel 
to its own plane, and point out in h-iw iminy ways its 
mode of acting in that plane may bo varied without 
altering its effect. 

5. Show that any number of conplos acting on ilio 
same system of rigidly united points imist eitiiev be in 
cquilibrio or can be reduced to a single e(paviilent 
couple. 

6. Prove that “ the principal moment" of a sj’stcm of 
forces applied to the rigidly united jioiuts of a Ijody has 
the same value for evory origin assimied alongany lino 
panJlel to the ceutnil a.xis. 

7. Investigate tbe fonmilm by wliidi fiie co-onlinaios 
of the centre of giuviiy of a body are given. 

8. Pind the centre of gravity of a heavy an- of a 
circle. 

9. Investigate the position of (hot poini. .d'a body 
for which tlie sum of the jimiluct.-.! of each of tlo^ 
molecules of which the body is compoKod, miilt iplii d by 
tbe square of its distance from tlnit iioint, isiiminiionm. 

10. Letv, V, 1'; be the resolved inotion.s of a par- 
ticle parallel to the co-ordinato axes; find tlie i-xpivs. 
sion for the motion reduced to a direction whieb nmke.-i 
the angles X, /«, v, with the axis, and ju-ovo yonr ns-er- 
iion. 

11. Two bodies move towards oa.eli nfher freely 
under a force which varies according to any law (d' di.s- 
tance. Prove that their connimn centre of gr.ivity i.< 
cither at rest or moves nniforndy in a straight line. 

12. Prove that the aeoclcrating force at any iirdant 
may be expressed by ^ and p<iiut out what units are 

referred to in the expressirin. 

13. A particle move« in any path nmlcr the Iniluenci! 
of any accelerating force, deduce the expression for tliu 
acncderatioii along a line winch makes the angles X, f.t, v 
with the co-ordinate axes. 

14. A particle moves round a fixed point, to whirli 
it is attracted by a force varying according to any law 
of distance. Show, by integrating the (‘quations of 
motion, that its motion is confined to one pl.aue. Find 
the equation of the plane. 

lo. The conditions being the same a.s in the lust 
question, show tliat the areas swept over hy the radii 
veetores from the fixed point arc proportional to the 
times of describing them, am! find the expressiou for 
the area swept over in the unit of time. 

1C. A particle constrained to move in a straight 
line is acted upon by an accelerating force directed to 
a fixed point not in that line, and varying as the dis- 
taace from that point. Determine the motion of that 
paiticlei 

17. Integrate- the differential equation of motion of 
a, particle- acted on by a constant force, in one dtreo 
tion, and from the results deduce the leading circum- 
stances of tlie motion of a body falling freely through 
small ranges at a given place under ihe action of gi-a- 
vity ; also, of a heavy body projccteil with a given 
velocity upwards. 

18. Find the velocity -which a body descending from 
rest from an infinite distance, under the influence of a 
force varying inversely os the square of tlie distance 
from a fi«d point, -would be moving with at any 

, asKgned distant from the point ; and find the conic 
section which it -would describe if projected latcr.ally 
with that velocity. 



HisTOET AKD EeGUSII LlTEEATUIiX. 
Ezaminer, Professor Cratk. 

_ 1. GKve an account of Chanoor’-e Oanterbuiy Tales, 
m i-espeot ofj 1. The date of the work; 2, Its. scheme 
and its extent j 3. The form of the composition; 4, 
The language,,; fi. The character of the style; 6. The 
poetry 1 — treating,,the.«ubjeol8, or as many of them as 



maybe taken np,_ under so many distinct heads, and 
ill the order in -which they arc licre enumerated. 

2. (live an account of the poetical works of Spenser 

3. Write a critical account of any one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

4. Give :ui account, of any work or volume, in proao 
or in verse, hy any writer of the present century, with 
which you may ho acqiuuiitcd. 

5. Sketch rapidly the history of English Literature 
tliroiighout the Eiglitceutli century. 

G, Comp.are the poetical genius' of Milton with that 
Ilf llomer. 

7. Sketch the biography of any one of the following 
wntu's: Spenser, SUulcespearo. Bacon, Milton, Brvden 
roiic. Swift, JoliiiKon, Biii-ke, J’linis, Scott. ' 

S. Compare or contrast any two of the following 
writers in respect of poetical genius: — Bynni, Scott 
■U'ovd.sworlli, Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, ("ampbell’ 
Cnibbi’, Moore. ’ 

9. Explain till' nature of tbo Artistic. 

10. I'lxplain what appears to bo the doctrine of Arie- 
fotb; on till- relation of the 1‘octical (or Artistic) to the- 
True. 

1. Give an acemiiil of tbe siieeessiou to tiic Empire 
from Cliarleiimgiic to ibo extincUoii of the Hoheu- 
^taiifibn dyini.^ty. 

2. Give ail account of tbe eour;!0 of succession in the 
nuiimi'cliy of France from Glovis to tbo present day. 

3. Give ail account of the snccesaioii to the sovc- 
I'cignt y of tiie IVc-st Sa.xomi,aud afterwards of England, 
from Egbert to the Noniiaii Conquest. 

4. Give an acemint ef the sticccssiun to the tlironc of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the present day. 

it. Sketch till' eoiirse of events in the history of Eng- 
land iluring any one n ign, from that of the Conqueror 
to that of Kidiard the .Se -i>ii<i, iin-'nsivc. 

'}. Sketch the bistnvv of i’arllanicntar}' RepreaoDta.- 
tion in Kn.glaiid, from the Coiiqciest to the end of the 
ivicn ofEdward tl.o 'I'iiinl. 

7. E.xplaiii tlie eyclis ol Meton and Ciilipjms, of the 
and of tbe ludicfioii, (In- .Tulian Vcriml, tbo Ejiact, 

flic IJoiiiinic.il lii'ttor, ami ibc Old and New Styles. 

8. Discu.ss tbo qiiostioii of a eliromdogy founded 
simply on tbe Day. 

!). Write a short cs.-iay on tbe study of History as a 
mental gymnastic. 

in. Ex])Lain tlie scliome developed in the lectures 
of a Uiiivoi-sal History, a.s divided both longitudinally 
into Feriods, and laterally into ramifications or depart- 
nients. 

Piivsic-M. Gnoiin.Ai’iir. —K.mviin<:r, Dr. Dickie. 

1. State the ii.sual .specific gnivity of scii -ivatur, and 
mention cxceiitioiial localities. 

2. Illustrate the climatic iiifluonce of ocKin currents. 

3. State tlio conditions wliicli determine pcriodicftl 
variations in the amount of water di.“eliarged by rivers, 
and illustrate b}' oxaniplos. 

4. Describe the gcniM'al ••liaracler of insular and 
continental climates, and give rcasouH. 

5. State the genci-al contra.^ts between Isothermids 
in Northern and Southern Ilcmisplicros, and giverca- 
sons. 

G. Stiito tbo nature ami cause of Monsoone, and illus- 
trate by a reference to loc.alitics. 

7. State any Zoological province defieicnt in Carni- 
vora. 

8. Illustrate tbe influence ef temperature upon the 
dissemination and general distribution of animals. 

9. State tbe Zo-nes wlicre Frugivorous Cheiroptera 
and Edentata prevail . 

10. - State the Natural Orders which characterize the 
Arctic Flora. 

MMipHTsrea — Examiner, Rev. Dr. M‘Gosh'. 

1. Specify the mental sciences. Defineeaehefthem, 
and. 'show precisely how they differ from each other; 
How, far, and . in wbat sense, do- the otliers depend on 
Psychology? In which of Uimh is induction, and ini 
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wlitcli is deduction, the more important iDstnimcnt of 6. In what pointa docs Locke differ from Condillac Apraswr, 
investigatioD ? and the Sensational School of France? No^. 

2. What is the ideal theory of sense perception 1 7. What is the distinction drawn between the logical cias» 

What various forms has it assumed? For what pur- and chronological order of our ideas? Examine it. Ex'imin.'iiion- 
pesos has it been introduced ? What are the objections 8. What view did Samuel Clarko talce of space and 

taken to it 1 time ? How did he argue from them as to the existence 

3. What is the doctrine of natural realism, as opposed of God? Examine his argument. 

to idealism? What are the distinction.s employed by 9. "What, precisely, is Berkeley's doctrineas to Ideas? 
the supporters of uatnval realism ia defending their How did he stand in this respect in reference to Locke ? 
views? Illustrate this subject by the perceptions What is his precise doctrine os to the existence of 

gained tlii-migh the eye or any one of the senses ? Matter ? 

4. What is involved in the retentive, and what in 10. Name the principal works of Reid? What were 

tho recalling power of the mind? On what rueiitivl the topics chiefly discussed by him, and in opposition 

law' does the recalling power depoud ? to whom ? What is his account of perception ? Where- 

5. What ia the distinction between the pbanhism or in docs that of Brown differ ? W'hercin do Hamiltou 
mental image, and the abstract or general notion ? and he agree, and wherein do they differ aa to percep- 
"What are the faculties employed iu forming the various tion ? 

kinds of logical notion ? II. What are the idea.? of Pure Reason according 

6. Wherein does the conscience resemble the intel- to Kant ? What objective value have they ? How 

leetual or cognitive powers — wherein does it differ from tloes Kant save himself from scepticism ? Is his method 
them, and whereiu is it dependent on them ? sn.tisfactory ? 

7. Show wherein the emotions are dependent on the 13. What are the views of Price aud of Brown as to 
cognitive or conoeplive powers, and wherein they differ the psychological nature of the moral power ? 

from them. In illustrating this subject, take up some 13. Who were the precursors of Cousin in the reac- 
one emotion, define it, say to what class it belongs, and tion against the Sensational School ? To w'hat schools 
show what conception is in it, and what more there is of philosophy has he looked in devising his own sys- 
in it. tein ? How does he effect a passage from psychologj' 

8. W'hat is the precise function of the Will? Show to ontology? In answering this question you are ex- 

liow tho Will may associate itself with the otherpowers, pected to define ontology, and say whether yon reckon 
such as the memory and the conscience. Cousin’s method on this subject satisfactory. 

9. In what relation do the intuitive or primary prin- 14. What are the philosophical works of Hamilton? 
ciplca of the miud stand to the faculties ? Distinguish Ho says that tlio necessity attached to the principles of 
between the spontaneous and reflex use of these prin- common sense “ is of two kinds.” 

oiples? Under what conditions are wc at liberty to 

appeal to supposed first truths ? 

10. W'iiat function is allotted to the reason by those 

who distinguish betwoen it and the iindcT6t.mdiijg ? Do Powtical Economy and JuKKPRnnEKCE. 

you think there is such a power? Can there, or can 

there not, be an « science ? Examiner, Professm- L'-slie. 

11. Bring out the leading points involved in our idea 

of substauce ? What are the necessary convictions in- !• Eumeratc the causes on which the productivonei'S 
volvcd in our idea of body? of Labour chiefly depends. 

12. What sort of conviction does tho mind seem to 2. State and prove Mr- Senior’s "Fourth Elementary 
have of the infinite ? In answering this question, give Proposition.” 

the views of some eminent philosophers. 3. Enumerate the chief advantages arising frem tlio 

13. What is involved in causes? Distinguish bo- division of Labour. 

tween cause and effect on the one hand, and the unifor- 4. W'liat are the causes which regulate the prices 
mity of nature on the other. Isa miracle coatnuy to of manufactured commodities produced under circum- 
auy intuitive conviction of the mind ? stances of free competition, aud of agricultur.'il produce, 

14. Sketch some of the principal theories of beauty? respectively, and why? 

Do there scorn to ha necessary principles iuvolved in 5- State the prolm.ble effects of a great increase of 
the mind’s conviction as to beauty? denwnd upon the prices of mauufiictured aud raw mn- 

15. Who have been the principal defenders of the tcrials, respectively. 

utilitarian theory of virtue? State aad examine the Explain the different effects of taxation upon the 

“ greatest happiness principle.” price? of majuifactured and raw produce, respectively. 

____ 7. Enumerate tho principal circumstances which oc- 

casion variations in tho wages and profits of difforciit 

1. What is tho meaning aud what the origin of the employments. 

word Metaphysics ? What Pre-Socratic sect discussed What arc the causes which regulate the averagt: 

motaphysiwil topics ? Under what name are Metapliy- j.(jte of wa<res? 

sics treated of by Plato ? What does B.acon allot to g_ What aro tho causes which regulate the average 
Metaphysics? What isits field according to Descartes? ofprofit? 

What according to the Gorman metaphysicians who Wliat is the Mint price of an ounce of Gold j 

succeeded Kant ? What is its field according to the •wby is it so much, and neither more nor less ? 

Lectures in the Class ? _ qq. Define the term.? Money, Bank-Notes, a Pound 

2. What are Hobbes’ views as to the intelligcnco Sterlin". 

and the will ? What are man’s natnml rights accord- q2_ Jjlxplain the principles of the Bank Chatter Act 
iiigtohim? How can these bo limited? In sketch- ofl814. 

iitg his doctrines, you are invited to point out their q;>_ juain questions in political Science are 

defects. reducible to two bi-aucliea of inquiry? 

3. Name the principal philosophical works of _Dcs- qq,^ What aro the primary divisions of Law? 
cartes. What was his argument ia behalf of the Divine qj_ Wliat arc, according to Bcntham, the four oondi- 
cxistence? Do you know of any others who have em- tions of a complete code ? 

qdoyed a similar argument? _ _ qO. What changes took place, in tho reign of William 

4. In what age did Leibnitz live ? Give as clear an the Conqueror, in Eiigliaii Law aud Judicial Organiza- 
account as you can of his theory of monads. What dis- 

tinctions does he draw as to perceptions? ]7_ How did the separate systems of Law aud Equity 

5. What is the date of Locke’s Essay ? ^ How many England originate? 

books does it contain? What are the faculties employed qg_ 3^3,^^ the ptiuciqjai arguments for and against 

according to Locke in working on the materials derived q,y Jury. 

from sensation and reflection ? What is the function 

allotted to intuition? — 
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No. 8. 

Qeueral Cluss 
Bxrvrainftt'oi'- 



Sjuxittl I’rizi' E-rfimi/iii/io/i. 

Political Hcokomy. 

1. Expltiiu tbc manner in wliieli tin- va(e .if wages is 

affected by — , r .• , • , 

(a) Tlic iunoimt and kind .if iiatiomd civpiuil en- 
gaged in production. 

(h) The mode of c-xpcmlitiirc . f tlie iiuli.mal in- 
come. 

2. Analyze tlie causes wliicli regulate tlie rate nl 

profit. .... 

3. Prove tliat a .leinaiid tor cniiiiu'iilitics is not 
equivalent to a .loniand for liilimir ; ami also tliat all 
capital does not cunstitiito a deinaii.l fur lalHiiir. 

4. Mr. Senioi-’s treatise contains propositions iiir.m- 
sisteut with both the foregoing 'i 

5. Upon what eanses will tl.e ainomit of land-rent in 
Great Britain, and in the Unitc.l States, at the cml .d 

the present century depend ? 

6. Why does an apjirohcnsiou of War .'ccasion a fail 
in the piico of the Fiimlf . ! 

7. What olfeft would an iinmcdiatc and total n-|..';d 
of prfdective dutie.ii in lilui-o]iu and America, prodiin- in 
half a century njion — 

(a) Tho price of Maiuifm-tiires’/ 

(i) The price of FoihI t 

(c) The rate of Wages, estiinat.i.1 in money, in 
food, and in inamil'actured comniodiiics, 
respectively! 

8. Upon whom do the losses by shipwreck of iiisured 
vessels engogod in tra«lc fall'l 

9. Explain the principle of tho Bank Charter .Vi-t of 
1844. 

10. Explain tlio causes which dctoruiinc the mitiiiul 
amount of tho Currency. 

11. Would tho rate of wagta lie aflccled by a heavy 

tax on profits in all employinenls, or would the whole 
burden fall upon Capitalists I i,. .-li,! 

12. State the principal objections to imlin’ct taxa- 
tion. 

Political PiULOsoniv. 

1. Define the following terms : — 

(a) Jurisprudcnco. 

(ft) Ethics. 

(c) Science of Politics. 

(tf) Science of Society. 

(e) Law. 

(/■) Political and Civil Liberty. 

2. Explain and relate the theory which tnicca the 
.jrigin of Political Society to a primitive compact, in- 
clnSing in your answer the names of its principal advo- 
cates, chronologically stated. 

3. What is Lord Brougham’s the.ory respecting tho 
foundation of the Right of Property ! 

4. What are the four essential conditions of a good 
code according to Bcuthara ! 

6. What are the Sanctions of Natuial Law, ami of 
Positive Law, respectively? 

6. Explain the following maxims of Ijord Bacon : — 

(а) CoBsequentiae non cst cousequuntia. 

(б) Exceptio firmat vim legis. 

(c) Optima est lex, qoaj minimum rclinquU ar- 
bitrio Judiois; optimua Jmiox qui mini- 
mum sibi. 

_ [The candidate is at liberty to answer, instead of tlio 
six preceding questions, the rellowing, hut ho must elect 
between the one set of questions and the other.] 

PoLmoAL Eoonomt. 

1. Trace the incidence of a tax on houses. 

2. State the effect on rent of — 

(а) An ad valorem tax on agricultural produce ; 

(б) A tax of so much per cultivated acre ; 

(c) A tax on wages and profits. 

3. “The incidence of Taxes on Wages is very differ- 
ent according as the wages taxed are those of ordinary 
nnskill^ labour, or of skilled labour.” (Mill's Elements 
of Political EcoDomy.) State tbe ground.^ upon which 
Mr. Mill rests this position, and show that. he has over- 
looked an important consideration. 



•1. Exjihvin the following terms : — 

(rt) Tho fKir of E.xdiaiigc (between the currencies 
of differont countries); 

(ii) Thu N.iminal par ; 

(e) Tbc Ileal par ; 

(d) Tlio Original j>ar. 

d. (.f) What are _fhe caii.ses of the transniissioD of 
balli.m from one country to another! 

(6) When is the Exchange between two countries 
at par! 

^c) What is ihc limit to tho premiuni on Poreii'ii 
Hills of Exchange, and why! ^ 

(d) What is tho eil'oet upon the exportivtiou and 
importation of cmiimo.litics of an unfavour- 
able rate of the R.-al an.l Nominal Excliango 
respooiively. 

li. “Till' qiioratioii of Gold at Paris is about 1^ per 
millc ilis.ioiiut, and the Short Exchange on London i« 
2-VlO per ,f 1 .sterling. On com j>a ring these rates with 
tlio English Mint I'rico of .£:■ 17s. lOjd. per os. for 
Slandard Gold, it. ajiiiears that Gold i.-< about ■j’fl per 
cent, dearer in i’ari.s than in l.ondoii. Explain this. 

KiiisT Vi;aii luxiiiMCKniNti Studkkts. 

MiNiiiiAL'.iiiV A.Ni) Gia.ii.oi5v.— -ALvi/aihe/-, />. Wysilk 

1. Nanu! the ])riiieipal («) Eelspatliic T.avas, (A)Pel8- 
jiiitiiic Traps, (c) i>oleiitcs, and {</) Monihicndic Traps, 
giving their litlmlogical ehiinioters. 

2. Wha.f !ire tiie [iriuciiial imnlilica.tiims in the stroc- 
tiiiv, and ill llie Hindi' of oeeiirrence of the Sedinieiitary 
Koeks; mIiU'Ii have been produced by mctamorphic ac- 

3. In wliicli iiiriiialioiis in this country, and on the 
Cnntineiit, i.-J ruck salt usually Found, and with what 
iitlicr mineral.^ is it fri'ipii'iitlv associated ? 

•I, 111 which fornialiitii have the curliest remains of 
Mammalia- been disem cml, and fn which mammalian 
order have thi'.so roiiiaiiis hci'ii ri'l'erred! 

5. Give (ho chiimcii'r.s i.f the nnlors of the class 
ICcldiioderiniil'i. At which period docs each order at- 
tain its inaxiniiim development ? Through wliatmodi- 
llcation.s in stmotuve docs etich order pass, us we ascend 
from the older (o the more iveeiii tormatioiiH! 

0. ISahfirrllia m.li'in.i. I 'h-du himi. MarmpUa 

nrnalm. 2'irchratulu nvinu- 

j\c/inocrhnis uin/di-r'i. lf<di'j‘/ychiiiK Anclasoni 
'/’rinufkiiK (fw'i-nlrkw. liefer the above fossils to their 
Zoological po.sition, and state llie geological formations 
of which they are severally tdiar.ieteristic. 

7. What art) the optical properties of 

8. What is Mohs’ •• .sciile of liardneH.s.” 

SuiiVBVi.vH ANJ) MaI’J’ino. — Ji.nniihtcr, /Vi/fssor /uma 
'J'hummii., A.M., c.n. 

1. Taking tho influence of the earth’s diurnal rotation 
into account, explain how it i.s that an incorrect idea is 
given by dcliniiig, us is often done, points at the same 
level ns being those which are equally di.staut from the 
earth’s centre j and give a currect deiinition of the art 
of levelling. 

2. Explain tho iintiiro of the indications of tiic level- 
ling instrument, showing how they correspoud with a 
correct definition of tlio art of lovcUing. 

3. Considering tho earth as a globo 7,910 milps lu 
diameter, explain the ordinary inothoil of findiiigappro^- 
mately the correction for curvature of the earth to bq 
made on the indications of the levelling instrumeut. 
Also calculate the correction requisite foi curvature 
when the leugtli of sight is 22 chains. Also give a 
simple rule for determining tho correction for curvatare 
in feet when the distance is given in miles. 

4. Explain why it is that, in respect to sights takM 
with the levelling instrument, tho usual practice of di- 
minishing the correction for curvature by about f of 
itself, as a further correction for rcfi-actiou, is erroneous 
in principle ; and that, for sights of any ordinary lengths, 
no such correction ought to be made. 
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5. Make the proper entriea in the columns of rise 
and fall, and reduced levels, in the following portion* 
of a field levelling book, and give the proper checks on 
the accuracy of the arithmetical work. 

6. Find in acres, rooils, and perches, the area of the 
principal quadrilateral shown in the accompanying leaf 
of a field book* giving the details of the work. In this, 
take the quadrilateral its divided into two ti'iaugles by 
the diagonal. 

7. Using the calculations of the foregoing exorcise, 
find fiirtber the area in acres, roods, and perches, of the 
entire plot of laud shown surveyed in the same leaf of 
a field book. 

8. As a check on the accuiaey of the sui-vey and of 
the calculations for the area of the quadrilateral, find 
that area by calculating the areas of the four principal 
triangles and taking their sum. 

9. Give the readings of the verniers of the horipntal 
limb of the theodolite before you, for the position at 
which the limb is clamped, 

10. What is the test by which to ascertain that the 
line of collimation in a theodolite is in adjustment 1 

11. If, with a theodolite, on ground betwoon Uvo 
stations, both visible from that place, but inaccessible, 
you wish to range a straight line which will form part 
of the line joining the two stationa,_how may yon pro- 
ceed to place the theodolite exactly in the straight line 
between the two stations 1 



9. What weight hanging at the extremity of the Apreian*,. 
lever would insure the steam not to blow off till it 

acquired an elastic force of 58Ibs. above atmosplmrio Class 

tension } Examination. 

10. What is the velocity ratio of two curved pieces 
which act by immediate contact^ Prove your assertion, 
and show what link connectingpieces turning round the 
same centres would at that instant have the same effect. 

11. Wheels require to be placed on parallel axes at a 
given distance which shall produce a required angular 
velocity ratio. Show how the pitch circles are formed. 

Also, show how the curves for teeth to he cut on those, 
which sliall he the involutes of circles, are found. 

12. Bevel wheels require to he placed on two given 
axes, which, if produced, would meet at a given point,, 
and which are to produce a given velocity ratio : find 
the radii of two pitch circles that will answer for these, 
and determine the positions on the axes at which they 
are to he fixed. 

[The Second Year Engineering Siudents were ex- 
amined in Natural Philosojrhy and Experimental Physics 
with the Arts Students of the Third Year.] 



Civil Esqineeeing, — Ezaminer, Frofttior James 
Thomson, a.m., o.e, 

1. State some of the principal matters which a speci- 
fication ought generally to contain. 

2. What is the nature and use of the Schedule of 
Prices commonly appended to aspecification? 

.S. Describe briefly, without a diagram, how, in De- 
scriptive Geometry, the point of intersection of three 
planes may he found, the planes being given by their 
traces. 

4. In Descriptive Geometry, given two straight lines 
by their projections, it is required to find the traces of 
the piano which passes through one of them, and is 
parallel to the other. 

5. Describe the principal qualities aud distinctions of 
Granite, Gneiss, and Syenite, considered as building ma- 
terials. 

6. What aro the chief distinctions hetweeu rich limes 
and hydraulic limes, in i-espoct to their composition and 
to the qualities of the mortars made from thein 1 

" Describe the natural material from which llom.an 



Eleuentaet Meohakical Drawing. — Examiner, 

Mr , Male . 

The examination comprised questions proposed at the 
general examinatiou at the end of the course, and also 
a scrutiny of drawings executed during the session. 

Second Ye.ar Engineering Students. 

Practical Mechanics.— ^ arftmincr, Dr Stece / l ^. 

1. From what depth will an engine of 6 horses’ effec- 
tive power be capable of raising 4-8 tons of ore per hour t 
•2 What effective horse-power of engine will be re- 
quired to supply 12,000 families each with 40 gallons 
of water ner dav raised to a mean height of 90 feet, the cement is commonly made. 

ot water per Qay.raisw o Describe the process by which strong oemenls, 

*"f "whaTil the horss^power o?^l engine capable of such as Portland cement, are made from materials arti- 
p.n;pi.g w.le, f„m “ level, b -.i.e- pvec>.tio„. whiel, ought p, be 

f “blfaepS^The pump from th’e Br.t Joliverioj 30 taken in the deposition of beton in o trench for Iho for- 
cubio feet of woter per minute, thotfrom the second 10, 
end Ih.t from the third 30 euhio feet per mraulel 
4 Show that the total number of foot pounds of work 
performed in moving a heavy body up a rongh mclmed 
iurface, by a force acting parallel to tfie surface, is eqna 



surface, by a force acting parr 

to the work performed against iricwou ou 

proiection of the same surface, added to the number of 
foot pounds expended in raising the weight against 
gravity up the vertical projection. 

* What must be the horse-power of a locomotive 



engine which is capable of moving a 

-e.®, 1 1 ™;i tlifi Rf.Ba.dv ! 



eiigjuo - ”^7.-- ' , . of so^il" s and give sketches of the bell ‘shaped and bud capitals of 

.50 tons, on a level rail, the architecture, showing the Abacas as formed 



matioii of a good subaqueous founJatiou without the 
removal of the water. 

10. What is meant by an Order in Grecian and Roman 
architecture? 

1 ! . Name the five Orders of architecture, distingmsh- 
in>’ between the Grecian and the Roman Orders. 

1 2 . What is the distinction between the Corinthian 
and Composite orders? 

13. Give sketches of the eight regular mouldings of 
Classical Architecture, with their names. 

14. State what part of a capital is termed the Abacus; 



an hour, the resistance of the air — — - -- - 
train, at 10 miles per hour, having been found to be 
3Slhs.? , , ,. 

6. Compare this with the horse power used in over- 
coming the friction of the rail alone, neglecting the re- 
sistance of the air. 

, 7. In cslcuktiug the pow of sleum worked espiiu- 
' sivelv or in using the curves furnished by the indicator, 
u rule’ given by Thomse Simpson for finding the imee 
of cnrvSe ie much used. Give thnt rule, s.ud show Ihut 
it affords a near approximation to the true area. 

8 The safety-valve of a steam engine exposes three 
squire inches if euifiee to the steam j .1 weighs dibs., 
aid its pin is pressed by a kver of the 
a rod of 20 inches long, which weighs 4lbs., the pm 
being two inehe. from the fulcrum ; at what elnstie 
force will the steam open this valve and blow off? 

• priat«dfoTdi*E*arain»ti»n. but oot here repnBted. 



... them. 

15. In an oblique bridge designed on the principles 
prescribed by Buck — 

(tt). Wliat is the nature of the curved surface of 
the eonrsing bed, and how must stialght linos be 
placed if they are to coincide with that surface ? 

(6). Describe the nature and mode of application of 
the “ Twistiiiff Euks" with which the nmsott ought to 
be supplied, in order that he may be enahleil to cut 
the coursing beds to the proper forms. 

(c) . What is meant by the “ angle of ilte skewback of 
the inlvado or sojit ?” 

(d) . Explain the method of determining by geo- 
metrical construction the augle of the skewback of 
the intrado for a segmental oblique arcli. 

(e) . What is the angle at which the coursing joints 
and the heading joints ought approximatel|^to cross 
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AppEtf»rx, one another in tlio intmdo, and how docs the angle 
No. 8. of their crossing in the extrado differ from that of 
tlieir crossing inthe intrado? 

BnitanatioD. 16. Give a correct definition of the modulus of dns- 
tidty for elongation and for linear cnmjiresHinn, and 
state whether or not thoiuodiilu.'! isnsnally regarded as 
being the same for both. 

17. Explain the principal true cause of the sets foiiiid 
by Hodgkinson to occur iu bodies stjbjected to loads 
vfery light iu comparison to wtiat they can permanently 
and repeatedly resist j and show the hearing of the 
phenomeDon in question oii thciuaxirn of loading hmlies 
within their elastic limits. 

18. K a beam 9 in-s. square in cross section, be mailc 
up of three planks, each 9 ins. X 3 iius,, bmiinl slightly 
together, and be used for resisting transverse stjuin, being 
supported at both ends, and liKulcil at the middle, what 
will be the ratio of its strength, and what liie nitio of 
its stiffness in two cases, in one of adiich tlio planks arc 
set on edge, and in the other set lying Hut ; tlio con- 
sideration of cohesion or friction hotween the surfaces 
of contact being neglected ns miiaiportant’! 

19. Give the Investigation to find the moment of 
inertia of the cross section of a rectaiignUir lionm roninl 
its neutral lino considered as passing tlirongh the ccufrc 
of gravity of the cross section, and as being panillcl to 
the top or bottom of tho beam. 

20. A beam uniform in cross section thrmighont its 
length is supported at both ends, and hoars 10 tons ap- 
plied at the middle. What is tlio greatest load uni- 
formly spread over its length that it can hear without 
suffering a greater strain at the middle ? 

21. In the side of a tubular bridge consider a portion 
ofthe plate one foot squnjo,havingt\vo8iilc8 vertical and 
the other two level. Let it be taken at the neutr.vl 
lamina of the aide of the briilge, so that it may ho re- 
garded as sensibly free from tensile or ci>mpres.iivo 
strains in tlie direction of the bridge, but as Laving a 
horiaontal shearing strain jawing thrmigh the neutral 
lamina, and throagh all other horizontal ai^ctions. State, 
under those eivcnmstancns, what i.s tho nature of the 
shearing strains oommunicatod through all verticjil cross 
sections of the q>late; and -state u’hat leasile and what 
compressive forces are coinmunicatod in the directions 
of the diagonals of the square, and may in combination 
be looked on as identical with, or may be substituted 
for, the two sets of shearing strain.s. 

22. Give explanations of tho reasons of tho answers 
to the foregoing exercise. 

23. Explain how and why it is that a long unifonii 
pillar with its ends firmly fixed has the same power to 
resist breaking as a pillar of the same diameter, and 
half as long with tho ends rounded. 

24. Give a definition or description of tho art of 
Geometrical or Linear Perspective, showing the essen- 
tial relation which must subsist between the positions 
ofthe eye, the picture surface, the objects represented, 
and their represeutationa. 

26. Taking the pictui-e surface as a vertical plane, 
state, with explanations, how to represent — 

1st — All vertical straight lines ; 

2nd — All Iiorizoutal straight lines parallel to tho 
picture plane ; and, 

3rd — All straight linos in general which are paral- 
lel to the picture plane. 

26. Wbafismeantby thevanishingpointofastraight 
linel 

27. Show that nil parallel original straight linos have 
the same vanishing point. 

28. What is tho radial of an original straight Hue, 
and hbw is it used fdr determinating the vanishing 
point of that line? 



EACuirT OP Medicine. 

Peekch — Examiner, Dr. Fringg. 

A c6td des ph6nomhnes do la vie externa, pla^ona 
maintenaiit ceux de la vie orgauiqne; nous vorrons que 
I'harmonie n’a sur eux aucune influence. Qu’un rein 
plus fort que Tahtoe sepate plus d’urine ; qn’un poiimon 



mieux d4vdoppd admette, dans un temps donnd, plus 
dc sang veineux el renvoie plus de sang art4riel ; qu# 
moius Ho force organique distingue lesglandessalivairea. 
gaudies d'avec Ics droites, qu’importel la fonction 
unique ii laquelle concourt eliaquc pairs d’organes n'est 
pas moins rogulifircmciit exercise. Qu’un dgorgement 
14ger ocenpo Tun das cotes du foie, tie la rate, du pan- 
creas, la portion siiinc supplee, ct la fonction n’est pas 
troublco. La circulation rcsto la inSmo an milieu des 
varietiis fi'4quentos du systfimo vasculairo des deux 
cOtds du corps, suit quo ccs varidtds existent naturelie- 
mciit, soit qu’elles fiennent a quelqucs ohlitdratioDs 
artilicielles dogros vai.sseaux, coiiimo <laus I'andvrisme.-^ 
Bichat. 

Tho heart in iiutu is a double organ ; that is, it cno- 
slsts of two comjilcte luid distinct organs, united together 
into 0110 mass, hut pcrfoniiiiig their functions without 
iiiterferciico or cnunoximi- These twu j^arts are called 
the right and left sides of tho heart, and each has two 
distinct cavities, called niirielos ami ventricles. The 
right side of the heart refcivcs the blood from the body 
at largo, and sends it to the lungs ; the left receives it 
from the lungs and semis it to the body. The hearth 
of a conical siiiiiio, is situati'cl iu the thorax, just witliiii 
the stci'iiiim, a Httlo inclining to the loft side, so that it 
touches the ribs at the spot whore the beating is felt, 
ami lioiicc' it has usually been supposed to lie on the 
left side. The main hody of the heart is composed of 
the two veiitriclos, which arc strong muscular cavities— 
tho loft far more s-j tlian tho right; the auricles arc 
situated around the has ‘ of the organ, seeming rather 
to be loose apjieinliigcs than coiistltucnt parts of it. 

ilATEiiiA Medu'.v. — J'Jxuvtiiiir, Dr. J. Smimi Reid. 

1. Ddliic the iiicaiiiii" of an alterative medicine. 

2. Name llie two alterativos in most general use. 

3. Mention the jireparatioiis of each you would use as 
altoraiivcH, and write a pre.-fcrfiiLicm for caeli. 

4. For what iliseascs arc allenitives generally pre- 
scribed ? Ilow long arc they usually continued, and 
what cH’ccts of each of your mediciiies would you watch 
for, in order to guide you iu cniitiiiidiig or diminishing 
their u.se ? 

5. State the directions yon would give to a patient 
under an alloratlve coiir.“i‘, respecting diet, clothing, 
and exercise. 

C. State Miallio's views rcsjiRcting the means by 
which calomel is rendered capable of being absorbed. 

7. State Dr. Headland’s views on the same question, 
and the exjicrHncnts on which they wore based. 

8. Why is iicctas jilundii preferred to sulphas alumicis 
ct piitassa) in liceniojitysis i Write a prescription for a 
mixture containing it. 

9. Name the medicines on the table. Classify them 
therapeutically, and write a jirescriptioii for each, cou- 
tniniug throe, if not four, of the usual components of » 
regular prescription. 

10. Indicate in all the prescriptions which article h 
tho base, tho adjuvant, Ac. 

Medical Jcrispuddenoe. — Examiner, Dr. Eodga- 

1. State the symptoms of poisoning by Aconite, and 
the treatment to be adopted. 

2. Give an account of the chemical means to he 
adopted for the detection of Alcohol. 

3. What is the treatment required in eases of poison- 
ing by Opium ? 

4. How is Phosphorus to be detected in the etomach » 

6. How are blood-staina identified ? 

6. By what means is the presence of Brains, Chalk, 
and Starch, in Milk discovered 1 



Faculty os Law. 

JnEisPBUDENCE. — Examiner, Profeesor Ledie. 

1. Wliy is a share in the judicial power of more im- 
portance to a people in the early stages of civilisation, 
than a partioipation in the power of legislation? 
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'2. What Anglo-Saxon tribunals survived the Con- 
'^nest? and what new ones were introduced in the 
Anglo-Norman reigns? 

3. Trace briefly the history of trial by Jury. 

4. When were itinerant Justices of Assize first regu- 
larly established, and with what effects upon English 
Common Law ? 

5. How was the descent of lands regulated : — 

(а) Before the Conquest i 

(б) In the age of Henry I. ? 

(c) In the age of Henry II. t 

6. Write a short history of the principal changes 
whieb the English Law of Evidence has undergone. 



7. Trace the principal changes in Engliab Law since A^ehdii, 

the reign of Edward I. respecting the freedom of alien- ' 
ating lands inter vivos. _ General Class 

8. Trace the principal changes which the Law of Examination. 
England has undergone since the Conquest, in respect 

of the right of devising lands. 

9. What were the sources of the Eeudal Law ? 

10. What were the sources of the Canon Law ? 

11. Define Positive Law, Natural Law, International 
Law, Jus Gentium, Jus Privatum. 

12. State the doctrines of Locke, Paley,and Brougham, 
respectively, relating to the foundation of the Right of 
Property. 



Matriculation Ezamination. — October, 1859. 



Mathematics. — Sxamintr, Professor Tart. 
AaiTHUETIC. 

1. Give in the simplest forms the values of 

1_ 

l_l+A_i-audl+-?- 
3^5 7 2 ^ 1 

4+J_ 

2. To how many decimal places do and 

oorre^on'il 

3. rindthevaJueofl8901x2igi91-98145x41443; 
and calculate 



Matriculation 

Examination. 



^ 2*’'2x3‘^2x3x4‘^2x3x4x5 



&c. to 6 deci- 



mal places. 

4. If three men in 6 days can build 700 cubic feet of 
brickwork, what length of brick wall 1-^ feet thick and 
74 feet high, can be built in 13 days by 29 men., 

5. If income-tax be 7^d. in the pound on incomes 
above £100, what does a man lose per annum by having 
his salary raised from £99 to £101 ? 



ALOEBBA. 

1. If ct=2, 6=3, c=4, d—5, find the numerical 
values of 

j and 

V oc V 4'ao 
show that (u6— cd)*— (oc— 6d)’=i(2c— l)(a-fd). 

2. Multiply together (a— 6-|-c) and (a— c-^6), aqd 
divide a:'®— o'® by a®— 

3. Reduce to their simplest forms the expressions 

x{ci—dy)-{-y{da;—bt)-\-t{bi/—ex) 

4. Extract the square root of 

^ 4 

5. Solve the simple equations 

a) ox-\-3=l2-^2x. 

1 1-1.1 

* 2 3a:'^ 4 

V J, i_„_i L. 

x—a x—b x—b x—c 

and fiud the actual value of each menibor of the latter. 



Scholarship Examinations. — October, 1859. 



Litebart Schoiabships. 



2. From the Medeia of Euripides : 



Scholarship 

Examinations 



Eibbt Year Students. 



Qbbee. — Examiner, Profasor MacDomU. 

I.— Translate perspicuously the following extracts : — 
1. From the second book of the liras : 

“ (3 sroirot! r} vaieiv ioiKortri ayopaaoQi* 
v»|7r«Axoic,” olj ou Ti fdXit iro\jfii7«o ipya. 

«rp iTwOeeicu" Tt xai iSpma fifiairai* ijjCiv ; 

iv rrvpl Si) fiovKel Tt -fivoiaToS pnSta t ivSpiiv 
ffiroviai“ / o*pqT«” Kai StKutl, ye ivs»»9*xtv 1* 
o8ruri° p' Mted IpiSalvofiev, ovSi rt 
rupf/KVftt SuvaiiteSa, iroXiv xpovov ivQiff ISvTte- 
'ArptiSv 1 ^ “C wpfv, l\uv iffTifutiia*' /JovXjJi- 

SfXiv 'Apyeiottn Hard icparcpdg i(rpivae‘ 
roveSi S’ la ^9ivvBtiv,r fc'va Kai Sio, rot wv ’Axaiuv 
vifffiv /3ouX£vo>ff — di'uvifi y a!iK taatrat abrUv— 
jrpiv 'Apyo£y iivai, irpiv itai a/yulx0io“_ 
yvw(itv£u« tiTt >{<tvSos fii Kai ®6ei. 

eJ Si ri5 iicvdyXwri* oTsdvJe visvflai, 
dwrioSu Sc vi|4c ivvoiX/iato*® ^tXalv^jC, 
i<ppa dXXaiv Bava-ov icai Tror/iov Sjriffaj.* 
dXXa, aval ! aMe t tv /tijiio'® r’ AX/y 

ou ra« dTTopXjjrov ?vo£ ta«rtit, bm sev s’lrot." 

«ptv’ dvJpns leard Kara ^rp^rpag r‘,« ’Aya/upvov ! 

di( ^pnrpe ^pnrp)j#»vi» dpi7yp,‘* ^uXa Si ^uXoif. 
tl Si K6V fls ip59C“ Kai roi jrtiBiuvrai ‘Axatoi, ^ 
yvway ivtiB', 8f ff ftye/tSvaiv KoxSe, 8c ri w Xa5v, 

44* 8« *’ loeX6cfj?vi‘"> sard a$fac -yap paxiovrei'»' 
yfietat” f, ti «ai 9toirKr!y*® rriXiv ebx dXaird?«*C 
f) dvipfiv Kosbr^rixai dfpoJlv** woXi/wui," 



X0P02. 

'EpuTfc iivip ^liv ayau iKBovrte obit ibSoliav vrp. a. 

eiS^ dpirdv srapiJwKav dvJpdatV ti S' aXig eXfloi 
Ku^rpic, oi* aXXa Bibc i5x“P*S o8r<ii. 

ItiliroT, ii SiaiToiv". irr' Ifiol xp««UF rulaiv ipilijc** 
ildpip xpieaa'^ri H^vktbv oiffrdv 1 

aripyflj Si pe saifpoavva, Siipt]pa sdXXjarov 0(iv 1 avnerp. o'. 
ptlSi vor' apfiXoyovs Spyae dKoptefrd™ rt vtiien, 

Bvpbv iKTrXiikae'^ irepoif ivt Xi^rpO'C. 

)rpof/3dXo(®i Ssivd Kuffpic. dwroXi/iouc S' tbvae atpiZovd 
djufpttiv icpivoi \ixn yvvaiKSv ! 

& xarpic I Si Supd r" i/i6v ! Prp, p. 

pij Sfir’ dvoXic yfwif;iaF“ 

Tov d^axaviaj’* ixovaa SuaTriporov® alUv 

aUrporiTuiv dsiuvl 

Bavarif Bavarif rrdpoe Saiitiijv^ 

aitipav ravS' ilaviaovaa /tSx^aiv f obn 

dXXoc i/wipSev fi yae rrarpiae eriptoBfu.’^ _ 

iISofjev,“ obK H Iripoiv avuerp, p. 

pvBiuv ixopiv ^pdffotfSafW 

ffi ydp ob jriXcc. ob ^ikivv Tie rp«TWev» rraBovaatto 

SitvSlarov rraBiivv. 
iX&piOToe oXotfl’*® 8rv** irdpjari 

^iXouS rifiav” Baenpov” dwo!£aVTa« 

AySa.r’ ^pEvOv 1 ifEol piv ^iXop oExot' 7vrai. 



II 1 ’-S'- Parse accurately all the words thus num- 
berei You will o»«jng»te fully e.eiy .orb, gmng «o 
tenoo-formo wMcb ato not mtaally nsod by Cbusical 
antboiitieo, bnt snbstilutiiig for onch « are ™ling 
time -.liiob ate need as aeir emivalente. Yon ifdl 
alee diecriminato in this respect Homono usage from 
Attic. ^ 2 
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2 «5-a«. Derive or decompound each of the words tiuis 
numbered, explaining peculiarities of formation, and 
collating with aucli as are exclusively Ei.ic or Poetic 
the forms which they have asauinud, or the equivalents 
which are used for them, in Attic. 

3. Elucidate such constriictious or idioms in eitiior 
extract as may seem to invite special remark. 

4. State the leading principles of Homeric vcrsilica- 
tion. 

L— Translate accurately tbo following pnHsages ; — 

1. Prom Xenophon, /Ina&usis, IV, o. 

ivTavdi nvH' niruXoi'ro tuv vTi>ariu>rMV. njitiiritvro Si rur 
tfvrnXiy/ilvot rndg ita! nl /o) (lio'c/iii-ii t<->v (uroCuyiwi- 
Ijpiraiov caioXXvXms k/i<7Xfli'ro ire-.i f\.<7n>rr<. <!t Kci 

r«»' tjr/)ariuT<3t> Oi re iWi. roc x''''-«c rnih- njOaX- 

poiC 0 * T* irjTO row 4>{<x«ve roii; Saeri-Xoi’c t-u.i- ?rc.<hr,i- ilTo-T<rri(. 
tror«s- flv o4 t.hc /dr o^ 0 nX/i<>Tc d 

fiiXar n iropeiimro, tmi- vooioi’, ii 

riv Ktvolro uni fnjSiirort ?;iruxiav ixoiKO' «>’ ri)i' ifroX/'nir..' 
8 toi W viroSiSt/tivoi ieoi/iwrro. tlctSvo‘’‘o ti'c rurc irmhic oj 
\pitrrtt eai rit uirofin/iarn vepicniw'vvro- K<ii yn," iiTiir, 
liriXiJr* rii &p\aXa ioro 8 ?j/tara, xau^iiTtvai -u>r 

wiJo/jrtirj' / 3 o(Si'. Jul r«f roiouTn!; 081 ’ ii)’«yi.-iic rs-tVurin-rip 
TivtQ tUv arparuoTuV Kni iSilrTtc pkXav ri \i.'i)ioc in’r n'l 
kX.«Xaiirlvai ayrd0t n}v X“5>'n Kk.iJoi- rtnjVN'm- vui' rfr/j«r 
Sii Kprivtiv Tiva, j) irXijffivv ur «r/ii?ou«rfi »r H-ntF.fJ./ 

Icrpaird/itvoi ii;n 6 ?jvro k«Z oiVk tijinrrav Tn/if I'J’IXn. u ri 
Bsvo^uiv £xs*v roue oJrifffio^dXacuc. ‘oe paOiru. i(>7r» ui'tiSi' 
vitrg rix'^V njroXttjrjnOnt, Xiyui- iiri fTornii 

iroXXoi iroXipjo* ffuriiXsy/iBvoi, cai rtXturiv JxaXi.vnii'H'. i.i 

JJ o^irrjii' {BsXtuoV ou yap ar iui'ouOm jriipsuOyriii- ^ 

piv arSpa iiffirip ^pEaTOv, Kttrtu <5' lupfTfii' oi cd ticiirui roTe ptv 
iiroiuyiote ipuicrah ot ii dvOpaiTrot Karf/3fuv.iv f»ri rXipaKoe- 
iv a Tffle olKiaif 7)aai’ aiyEff, oIek, opviffje. *.-«i rtt wyoi'a 

toStuv rd 5t CT^rjj wdi-ra X'^V *’’<!“*' irpE^orro. ijitav Si xal 
rvpai (Cat trpiOoi ttai uofrpia ctii oli’nc KpiOirnf ei> vparijrioii'' 
it'^irai' 51 BOi airrai al KptOat iooxsiXeTc K'd KaXnpin irfetirrci. 
ot piv psi?oue oi 51 IXdrrov!.. ydraro oiik txiivrfe' rni'roue o' 
tSn, oJTorE ne ihi/'ipij. Xa^orra ti'c ru aru/io pKui-. i-nt jtiIi-.. 
nieparos »}*', (i pt) ne u5up iirixroi’ xnl ‘irdi u j;5r oiippn0iii'ri ru 
r6pa »>. orSrt Si rn; fiX<iil>t)Oi’uii/iH''’C rip /liiuXiuri) s-porifir. 
eIXbeu Ivi Tor cpory.ja, ej<9£v IjriKuif-orrH t'5ti pojSoujTii srii'ur 
tScTrip ^ofiv, 

2. Prom Xenophon, Ifemorabilin riocrath, II, -1. 

»)couaa 51 xore auroO kcI xtpl ^IXiev 5inX»yo;iu'uu, U <5i' 

IpoiyeiSoKU paXiffr' iv r«c ii^tXnoOai rphe ^iXwi’ KTijaiv rt xai 
Xpslau. rouro piv yAp 5?} xoXX(3j< i^rj Abhueii', oie irauriiiv 
xrrjpaT<jv BpATurror st!} ^iXog aa^^f sai liyafloe' iri/iiXofiii'ovQ 
tt iravroc paXXov opor t '^13 rode voXXouc fl ^iXwi' cn'iceaic. 

* * * « * Krtlrot wpic srotor Krijpa rwv 

IXXuv wapa/3aXX5/t6voc ^iXof Ayaduc oiic au 7 roX \<;7 bpeIttiuu 
^avtiij ; noios yip iVwoe fl rroiov ?Euyi>c ouru xP'/oipor iicjrip 
i XPIord; ^IXu;, irotnv 51 dv 5 pa 7 ro 5 ov ourias livovi’ icai Eropo/io> 
w/ 101 ', fl aroiov dXXo KrT/pa oKrio irdyxpijariij' ; 0 yap dy«9oc 
fiXof laur5v rarm xp 6 c war ro IXXtiwov r<p ^iXip xai rflf rwu 
C5i<»>' KaraffKEwfle sat ruir icoivwv wpd|t<uf cni, av t 1 T«va fu 
irotflaai. 5iy, oT/vE5riuxds*i Av ri nj fo/3oe rapdrrp, aup/3 jjOtT 
rd plv (TUvovaXiaKuv, rd 51 avpirparroiv, xai rd piv irupirridui'. 
rd 51 /3ia$op£voe, eoi efl plv xpdrrovrac irXfXara E».^poiviiH’. 
a^aXXo/iivoue 51 TrXttora irravopOUv. d Si a't te ECifanp 
VTTtjpErouoi «ai ol d^SaXpot jrpoopitrt icai rd 5iro TTpunfUMHitri 
*oi ol irddsc diavurouffi, Tovnuv jScXoe ti'upyErwv od'Evue 
Xliircrai' ToXXdKic 51, d irp6 nvrov rtc ofic l^eipyiiirnro fl ovk 
ilSev fl oic ^Kovtxsv fl oi 5(flvuo«, raura 0 9 IX 05 irpfl roil ^/Xim 
lEtlpBEutv. dXX' Spue evict SivSpa piv wetpiiirrn OfpajrEdEij’ 
rou Bapxov ?»ne!v, rou 51 irap^opurtlrav Brflptcrof, 8 BoXsTrat 
tXo Ci apyiuj sat dvEiptvwc o'l ffX£7aroe IxiplXovmt. 

II — 1. Select from both extracts such verbs as are 
notably defective or anomalous in conjugation, a.nd 
mention those tense-forma of each which are actually 
used by good Attic authors : — point out all the verbs 
which ere here employed refiexively — not passively, 
and those which, while active as to form, have an in- 
transitive or neuter signification : — notice any cases 
where the. verbal augment is omitted, and, in the 
remarks which that circumstance will suggest, discri- 
minate Attic usage from Homeric, the prose style from 
that of poetry. 

2. Mark and elucidate all constructions, in both ex- 
tracts, which are characteristic of the Greek idiom ; 



supplying elleipses, — explaining every noticeable usage 
of the genitive and other oblique cases iu nouns, and of 
the subjunctive mode (present or past) in verbs 
accounting for tlie presence or the omission of the 
article before 0iXoc, wherever that word occurs in the 
second extract, — exemplifying the combination of plani 
as well as of singular verbs with plural nominatives of 
the neuter gender, — distinguishing <lvfrom fivin regard 

to signification, position, and government, showinir 

how, and. to what extent, the syntax of participles 
differa in Greek and Latin, — translating into Latin the 
clanses, oub e^atmi' woptujirSnt, — oti ydp av ?uvaff9ai 

ffOpfuSi/i'ni, — £p£iro oirn2v pi) itTroXerveirtfat, evflev iiri- 

K'vxirai'Tn (Set poiltoi'vra rrirrir wi'Trtp /3ouv. 

3. Hcrivc or decompound ccivrvXoc, ipap, pij^avi) 
bX7/«iC, wd/ifc, Krflvoc, Bparflp, iiBparos, uvlpuxohv, 
dpvKTi'K, Ivioi, UTrci'uyirjv, f jriBOupy/ia, Bn-«yeji)£, yciSap- 
TOC, iVf.x£iXi/C, oVi<r(lo.|»oXcii‘, TTtiyxp>l<rroe, rrapapovi^, 
dpywe, <iv£i/t£vwr. _/<u4'<«, exr(j>ptupu>, Sinvuru, twpyerlw,’ 

f'w»jp«r£(t>, rirayiipili'xa, <ln\i>^ip(iraupai. 

Lavin. — Rcanimrr, Jicv. Jjr. Iteichcl. 

TO Till'. HKVKRKNI) .lOSKPII WARTON. 

Though, whim you and your hrotlirrs were in town, 
you did nut think my humble liiibilatioii worth a visit 
yet, I v.ill not so fur give way to aiilltmness as not to 
toll you tliat I have lately soon a book which I suspect 
to he ynui’s, though I have not yet read ten pages. 
That way of piildishitig, without acquainting yout 
frieuda. is a wicked trick. However, I will not so fit 
dcpoml iipmi a timrc conjecture as to charge you with 
a fraud which I cannot provo you to have committed. 

For my part, I have not lately done much. I have 
been ill in the winter, and my eye 1ms been inflamed: 
but I please my.self with the hopes of doing many 
things with which 1 have Ion;: )den.«ed and deceived 
mysolf. 

What lii'comi'S of poor dear Collins? I wrote him 
a letter which he never aii.'.weved, 1 suppose writing 

i.s Very Iroulde.iome to him. Tliat man is no common 
loss. The moiaii.'ts all talk of the uncertainty of 
fortune, and the ti-aiisitoiine.i.s of heaiily : but it is yet 
more dreadful to coiisuiiT that the powers of the mind 
are equally liable to ehange, that imderslandiiig may 
make its ajqiearanee ami lUqiart, that it may blase and 
expire. 

Let me not be long without a letter from you, and I 
will forgive yon the umis.^ioii of a visit ; ami if you can 
tell me that you are now more liapjiy tlian before, you 
will give great pleasure to your most aft'cctionate and 
most humule servant, S.vmuei. .Tqhnson. 

Historv and tub EKfiUsn Lanouaof. Examiner, Pro- 

/fss'ir Ci'ftii', 

1. Give an account of some English work which yon 
have read, with your judgment iijmn it. 

2. Describe the kind, or kinds, of reading or study 
to wbich you arc moat attached, stating the grounds of 
your preference. 

3. Sketch rapidly, but distinctly', the general course 
of English History, from the invasion of the Angles 
nml Saxons to the invasion of the Normans. 

4. Give the best account you can of the course ol 
events in the reign either of Henry III,, or of Edward 
III., or of George 111., simply stating facts in con- 
nexion one with another, without entering into any 
speculation about them. 

5. Explain the succession of the Roman Emperors 
from Julius Cmsar to Nero inclusive ; giving the date 
of the accession of each, and stating distinctly his rela- 
tionship to his predecessors. 

6. Enumerate in the order of time the principal wars 
carried on by tbe Romans in the interval between the 
termination of the Punic wars and the breaking out of 
the Civil war between Marius and Sulla, giving as 
many dates as you can. 

Of these questions every competitor must attempt 
both the 1st and 2nd, with at least one of those in Eng- 
lish and one of those in Roman History. 
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Second Year Students. 

Geeek. — Examiner, Professor MacDoxiall. 
Translate cLsely and perspioaoaely the following 
passages, and annex concise notes critical and illuBtra^ 
tive : — 

1. From the Iliaa, XHL, 610 — 639 : 

'Atp«(Jt2C il Ipveaafuvoe ^ipot dpYVp6tj\or, 

(fee., &c., down to 

t) iro\t;iov Tpitc f^axtS dKopijroi taetv.” 

2. From the Phoenissae of Bobipideb, vy. 784 — 817. 

XOPOS. 

A iroXvft(3X®»f ’Apjjc ! Tt t 69’ alfiari Kai davdr^ Karixit 
Bpo/tiov Trapd/ioviroc iop: 



aXj|6«‘ f^fot az>t« rne rtpi roi( kSyevs rixvijS’ cawitr. 

Sartpov aoTip ioXp d'evS^C tlvai, kviort /ifv iv, iviort i opK uv, 

Kai av9is irtpos ati Sripoe. Kai /lakiaTa Sij ol jrtpi rovf ivrt- ggtoijjjhlp 
XoyiKo^f \6yovc Siarpi^avTis oleff 8n rjXeariivrfc oXovrai Examination* 
aop^Taroi ytyovivat ical Karovevoij«V(H /i6vot, 8r» our* rSv 
KpayfiaTuv oxiStvig oiiiv iiyiis oiiSk pipaiov airc ruv Xoyfov, 
dXXri irdvrn rtl 3vro, aTe\vwt ligrip tv Efipiirip, dvu Koi *ar« 
arptpcrai cat xpevav aviiva iv oiSivi fievit. 



oiiK in’! KaXXix^poif ariipavotci vtavtSao Upas 
poiTTpvxov aitKtraaae XcuroC Kard frveupara ;tiXxti 
ftoZaav, kv ^ X'lpwfe x“P®’rotof, 
dXXa aiv 4irXo^3poic, arparov ’ApyttctfV £7rnrvi6aaj 
al/*art kC/iov dvavXorarov irpoxopRleic. 

ob ir6da Oepeoftavij ve^piSiav pera JivtTf 
Sp/ia oi Kai if'aXioic rtrpa^a/iova fiibruxa irwXov, 
'lafiTIvov 7T6p! xs^/iaei fiaiv(ov, 
ivmioiai 9o<i?t«j. Koapqffaf 9iaaiorav 
’SnaprUv ylvvat 
dffiriSoJfppova xdX«ov tOarXov 
avTtiraXov suri \iSva rtlxia. 

^ Suva rif 'Epic fltos. 3 r<i3« 
lifiaare rn/iiara y^ jSaatXriiai rt 
Ao/SiaKiSaif ffoXvftox0o»c. 



& ^aSswp vcrdXuv jroX?i0ijp(5rarovva5roc. ’Apre;n3oc xiovorpopov 
"O/ifto, Ki0otp(iv! _ . , , 3vrtarp. 

fi^iroTE rJv Bavarip vportQtvra, X(5x**'i' loKaarac, 
wpsXic OiSiruSttv 0p4ai, /3pipos fs^oXov oleiuv 
XpuaoJtroic '"■fpovaic kmaafiovi 
fn,2i ri TTopBiviov ^rrtpiiv, cvpiiov repaj. iXSttv, 6 

7r«v0ta yoinf S^cyyof afiovaoraTaiaicrbv (pSalfl 
a wort KuJ/iOytvr; rtrpa/SafiOffi 
Ttixtff* xp'i*’’’'’®/***'^' atOipos tif d^arov pwc 

yivvav, rdv i Kari x®o*'®£ “AiJaf 

Ko5/ii(0*c k■Kl1rf^lwH. Svsiatii<vv S' Ipts 3XXa to 
0(iXX£i TraiSwv 

Oi5tir33a Knrd otifcara Ka! s-iXiv. 
cb yap 0 fni KaXiv owffor’ kpv xaX6v, 
uiSi t 6 nn vofjipov vdptpov rhe 
fiarpt XdxeJ'i'®. liioapa Xtxovp varpof 1 6 

ye evvai/tovas ^X0»v. 

You may report and comment upon such various 
readings in these strophes as you remeraher. 

I— Translate accurately the following extract from 
the P/KiB£foft of PiATOK, c. 39 : 

dXX3 Trpdirov eiX«i3.jSi5piv r. Trdfioc pi) *i9<.piv. ri iroXmv | 

Hv S' iycO. pv yiro', ps9a, ,) S' 8s. p.»dXoy«., ic>rep oi pieav- 

ep.^roniyvSpivo.‘ i>{ oie fanv, ipn, 8 rt av nc/te.fov KaKov 

TTiSoc fi Xiyovs P‘<rh^‘‘S- ‘‘ avreu rpos-ov p.eo- 

Xavin re Kai pieav9piviria. ij rt yip pmavBpwma Mvira. k 
rev ePoSpa rivJ w.arif.aai avtu rkxvtjs Kai ,y»jffaa0at_ ravra- 

- "’.•i ‘=»‘ zX 



II. — Retranslate the f(jllowicg extract from the Cyro- 
paedeia of Xekophon : 

“I believe that no virtue is cultivated by men in 
order that those who become proficient therein may 
have no advantage over the base. Those, for instance, 
who refrain from present pleasures do not so act in 
order that they may never he delighted, but they thus 
prepare tlicniselves ns being likely through this tem- 
perance to enjoy for the future manifold delights ; those 
again who exert themselves to become accomplished in 
5 speaking practise this art, not that they may never 
desist from fluent talk, but in the hope that, gaining 
over men by their fluency, they shaU earn many im- 
portant advantages for themselves : and those who 
follow the pursuits of war so task themselves, not in 
10 order that theymay never he done fighting, hut under the 
conviction that, by becoming expert in war, they shall 
secure for botli themselves and their country abundant 
wealth, great prosperity, and signal honours. Now, if 
any, after undergoing these fatigues, have aliowed 
themselves to be disabled by old age before deriving 
any fruit from them, they seem to me at least to be in 
the same condition as if one having studied to become 
a good husbandman, both sowing aright and planting 
aright, should, when il behoved him to reap the fruits 
of those labours, permit the grain uagarnered to sink 
again into the earth." 



LxTiN Examiner, Pev. Dr. Reickel. 

The intelligence of the meUncholy end of Gullua soon 
reached Augustus, and made the stronger impression on 
him, from several influential voices having been already 
raised in disapproval of the Senate’s premature and 
severe decree, and expressing doubts as to the sincerity 
of his accusers. Now that (Stilus had himself decided 
matters in such n way as allowed of no recal or mitiga- 
tion of his sentence, and that the emperor had no longer 
any anxiety about bis own safety, the consciousness of 
greatiujustice having been committed took its place. A 
true version of what had passed at the house of Len- 
tulua soon got abroad, and it became by degrees estab- 
lished that (Jallus was much less guilty than had been 
supposed, .and that he had fallen a victim to an intrigue, 
which the hostilely-disposcd Senate had embraced as a 
welcome opportunity for bis destruction. Augustus 
then loudly lamented the fate which robbed him alone, 
among all men, of the liberty of being angry with his 
friends, according to his own measure and will. He 
firmly denounced the decree which made him master 
over the property of GalUis.and ordained that whatever 
disposition of it might have been previously made, 
should have full effect. The Senate, with the same 



8X(yov OOTJI ^oXXoKic v30p rtf. rai vttS tootuv jilacriiy with which they liad entertained Uie accusation, 

ovc dv ijyutfurat ot«*ararovf n Kai iratporaTovc, j,(,w proceeded to declare that all guilt bad been effaced 

«X^«r(3.' Si) 6apd irpofcpoi-vv pian ti irivrap tai vytXrai ^ jjjg nothing should stand in the way 

oWtvic oiSiv vydf tivta r8 jrapairav. n ot an honourable fiinetal. 

raZro vtwdtf tvov : ’’raw yi, flv S' kya. oiK(^Cv, ») S 8f, oKfXpov; the most violent indlgna- 

<ai SnXov 8n dvt« rixvrte vijc wept rdvOpuiwua 4 roiourof jj^cited by thenews of the death of Gallusand of 

Xpfi<rLiW‘P‘^ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ^ = 



the treachery employed against him. Pomponius was 
nowhere to he found ; but Largus was made to feel in full 
measure the contempt due to his villany. (Dn his appear- 
ance next morning in the forum, a man with whom ho 
was unacquainted stepped forward and asked whether he 
knew him. On Largus replying in the negative, he 
raxi» n ^ -ror^av called his companion as a witness, and made him sign 

oixi 8n irdvraiv r-v ^ P tig „ame to a tablet containing this avowal, m order to 

»xx., which Urgasn.igl.1 bring 

E^ainsthim. Another, as Largiis api>roached,^hcld his 



jrXtKJrotf _ ‘ i „Ld\a,v otnn ffvuvuirtpov ilvm »i ff^oJpa 

,,^„4pa p.Kp« JJ Y 5v0p(L.»rov h riva v 



Jffvdruv .nr««a Kai SXiya, ri Si pira^i dp9i 
e,iri-3v« 3v iXiyovf koI ivraSffa roSf vpo,ro_vf pavr>> 

sU6t y«. hr S' kyi. r“P; 

•ipowaol XSyos rots 
{yw BpsairSpnv^ 



aXXi rairp plv ovx 
lov v8v Sh irpodyovrof 
4XV*{«>vp. ’■‘f ^®Y¥ 



hand before his mouth and nose, and advised the by- 
slanders to do the same, since it was scarcely safe even 
to breathe in the vicinity of such a person. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 



Jufwroo, ENaiisH LAnaMOB — Examiner, Profeseor CraiL 

8- Every competitor must write a sliort essay on so?kc 
SchiSlp on« of the following subjcoH:— 

Banunntioas Interna) anJ External Evidence ; 

An Analytic as compared with a Synthetic Lan- 
guage ; 

T)ie Substantive, the Adjective, and the Verb 
lo"icaUy defined and distinguislied ; 

The Law according to which one language borrows 
words from another ; 

What we owe to Speech ; 

What we owe to Writing ; 

What we owe to Printing ; 

Dumbness j 

Blindness. 

1. Enumerate, in the order of timo, tho successive 
languages that are known to have been native in tlie 
country now called EngliiTid, either to the whole or 
to a portion of the population, from tho earliest times 
to the present day, giving the periods during which 
they severally prevailed. 

2. Stdtethe main constituents of the English Lan- 
guage as it now exists. 

3. Explain tho name by whicli tho English Laiiguago 
is known, both in its origin and in its continued appli- 
cation under the varying circniiistancos of tho case. 

4. Explain t!io terms Saxon and Anglo-Sa.xoii, as 
applied whether to the language or to the people, and 
examine the propriety of their application. 

5. Define the position of the English Language, re- 
garded with reference to thefiiuclamcntal portion of its 
vocabulary, in tho scheme of what is called the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. 

6. Describe tbe works cutitlcd the Brut of Ijayanion 
and the Orraulum in respect of tho ora, the authorship, 
the subject, and the language of each. 



have happoiiod very differently if it had been left 
chance. There were, at least three <juarters of the com- 
pass out of four to have erred in. Any considerable 
alteration in the position of the cyo, or the figure of the 
joints, would have disturbed the line, and destroyed 
the alliance between the sense and the limbs. ^ 



1. Name tho principal Froucli historians of the 
eighteenth century, and their chief works. 

2. What dopanuicnt of French literature was much 
neglected under tho reign of Louis XIV. 1 

3. To what is it to bo attributed that the French 
iaiigiiago and litei-ature have become general almost 
through tho whole of Europe siiico the age of Louie 
XIV. ? 

4. On which of Voltaire's writings does his fame 
chiefly rest ? 

0 . Emnuoratfi the principal writers of tho age of 
Louis XIV., adding such of their worlcs as you recollect. 

G. What ilepartnieut of French literature was most 
cultivated ami curried to the highest pitch of nerfeotiou 
ill the reign of Louis XIV. 1 

7. I'lcducc tho I’aafc Participles ne, conquis, dii, bw ti 
to their Inriiiitlve Mooils. ’ 

5. Triuislato: — ‘‘ Whi/ do you. not imlce them me 
earlier V' “ il7/y do you nut, make the children sodl 
those words 

9. Translate : — '• ^fy steward sold three hundred and 
eir/idy sheep lust autumn, hut this autumn he mill only be 
able to sell two himlred." 

10. Describe the condition of French literature 
during tho eiglitcentb century, and state wherein it 
differed from that of the dcvcutccnth century. 



XmitD Yk.vu Students. 



Modern LANauAGEs. — Examiner, T>r. Frinys. 

FREKCII. 

Lanaissanco etlos biens no vout pas toujoura ensemble. 
Liverses aveuturcs do guerre ct cle famillo avaient 
tuin4 notre branche, et laiss6 lues dorniers pfiresaveo 

£ eu de fortune ot d’ficlat pour leui- service militaire. 

Ion gi-andphre, qoi avait suivi toutes les guerres do 
son temps, et toujours passioun6 royalisto, s’dtait rctir4 
dans ses terres, ou son peu d’aisance I’cngagea do 
suivre la mode du temps, et de niettre ses deux alnds 
pages de Lonis XIIL, ou les gens dcs plus grands noms 
se mettaieut alois. 

Le rol etait passional pour la chasso qui etait sans 
meute et Sana ocbte abundance do cliiens, de pigneurs, 
de relais, de commoditds, que.le roi sons fils y a apportds, 
et surtout sans routes duns les fordts. Mon pere qni 
remarqua rimpationee du roi hrolayer imaginade lui 
tourner le cheval qu’il lui prdsontaifc, la tdte k la 
croupe de celui qu’ii quittait. Pai- ce moyen, le roi, 
qui llait dispos, sautait de I’uu sur I’auti-e sons mettro 
pied k terre, et cola dtait fait cn un moment ; cela lui 
plut tant que peu k peu il le prib cn affection, et valut 
k mon pke la charge de premier deuyer. — S aiht-Sisios. 

There subsists a general relation between the ex- 
ternal organs of an animal by which it procures its food, 
and the internal powers by which it digests it- The 
constitution of the stomach agrees exactly with the 
form of the members. Accordingly, it has been found 
by experiments, tried not many years ago, with per- 
forated balls, that the gastric juice of the ruminating 
animals, such as the sheep and the ox, speedily dissolves 
vegetables, but makes no impression upon animal 
bodies. 

The relation of the kidneys to the bladder is as mani- 
fest as it is amongst the different vessels employed in 
a distillery, or in the communications between them. 
Belatioii of parts to one another accompanies nsthrough- 
ont the whole animal economy. Oan' any relation be 
more simple yet more convincing than this, that the 
eyw are so placed as to look in the direction in 
which the legs move and the hands worki It might 



Grkuk. — 7i.va"’h(ir. /‘ro/cssor ifacDoualU 

I. — Tiiiiislato, ami Illustrate in historical aud critical 
notes, the following jiassngu from TuncvDinES : — 

'ICiTHOj) I'i ot rt ■.•Vdtii’outm r/ipfii'i'at *;ni ot iic r% uXXjjs 'EX- 
XitSoc tvi ffoXO KOI rujitti i’tnOtiiTiji' ui wXtlvrot sot TiXtv- 

fiiTot, irXi)i' tH>v i>’ EiKtXi'^t, utto /laKic.iifitiviiav letinXidiiMi', 

0; y«() Arttcn'i/iftwi' /ijnt Tijv iin'ffii' Tiuv vuv tvoiKouiiriov air^v 
Awpiiwv i;rt n-Xtiirnu' i5i< tn/nv araauitraaa o/ias It 

iriiXfttordroi' sal eurii/‘'jdij tf<> 'hi arvpiipvivToi; hv fnj yap ten 
fiaXiara riTpaKimia Kai oXi'y^i ct-Xiiiu rtiv TfXeur»)v rsMi to 5 
iroXIfiou, ap' ov AtiWPfiijli’iMui ry ai’ry iroXirn'j; ;^p£5wrai, tai 
St atiTo luva/Kvoi leni rtl ir rais trXXnic xoXttrt KaSlirTaffaii') 
/lerd 51 rj)v rwi' Tnptij'i’wv BortiXujio is ri/t ’EXXtlooc ou jroXXoIf 
treaiv UoTfpoi' Kfti j/ iv MtipaOiSi't Mijouiv wpof 'A0uvaiout 

lytvtro. StKOTtp it irtt jiir' avOttj o B«pj3apot rtp fieydXp 
irrtiAy 65Tt ri)ji ‘EXXtt5n fouXtwiTcipd'Of iJXflt. tat, pfyiiXou tu<. 
dvpov imKpifiaaOirrnc, 01 re Anttoiii/toi'iot Tt5v £u/i 7 roXepijffiv. 
TUU 'EWi'ivaiv hyt/ffavro Svvi'iftn r-powxoi'r<C, tal oi 'Afiijvalat, 
lirulvrtiiv tSp 3lfij5wv, otni'oijSet'nc l»:Xt;r»tv ri}v er^Xtv tal 
ni’Cfffteunoti/tei'oi If ruf ravf lp/3ttvrec vciiifiKot iyevouro. tonip 
ti Airued/uvoi riv Brip/Sttpof vrrrtpov ov iroXXtp iiicpiSitfsy 
vp6f ri ’A9jjyalou£ tai AaKf5(ji/toi'ii>i>c o" re aTtierdpref jJaffi- 
Xltoe "EXXiji'fc »iii ot ii'/xTroXifii'iiTtimc. Svru/ift yap r(t5r« 
/leyiera Stepavi;- Iff^vov ytip ot fiiv tnrit yijp, ot Si vauffi. «i 
iXiyov fiiv xpovov ^vi’i/Jiivev »j ofiaixtiin, Iv lira Si otevexffbTtC 
ol Aatiffeu/iovioi tat ’ASjjvatoi iiroXt/iijirou furd rwv fvppij'W 
erpSf ttXX^Xove' v<uv tiXXtuv ’EXXijvwv et rivlj irov itaoraitv, 
a-pdg roirotig ijST) ix'opovv. were ixTrt twv MnSiKiuv Is rovSe id 
riv vSXtfiov, rd ftlv (rmpSufiivOi, rd Si iroXtfiovvrec h ttXX^Xoij 
n rolf iauriov ^i/fi/idxotf dpiarir/isroif, li trapiantuioavTO ri 
xoXIpja teti l/tirnporipot iyivovro yird kivS&voip rif >uXiraj 
voioiyevot. tai oi filv Aateini/wvtot oux t'"‘ 0 ’'eXficfx®*’”C ' 

roic ^viifiaxovf riyovvro, tar’ oXtyap^iav Si ap'mv aiiToIt povov 
iiriTijitttus Zirtus ffoXtreiaouffi Sepmrtwoureci 'AflijvaToi 51 vauf 
re rUvvSXtuv rip X9°rv n-apaXafiovric, ■nXijp'Xittiv sai Aks^'oiv, 
tal xpwarti roTg vagi, ragavre? ^lepetn. tat iyiviro airolf. l{ 
rSvSe rbv jroXipov 19 iSia Trapdotev^ /xei^iuv fj S/f rd Kpanero 
nore fierd &Kpaipvouf rrjt Xvitpaxiaf vvOjjtrn*'. 

II.— Translate also, and comment upon, this passage 
from the Timaeus of Platon : 

'Atcuoir' 2v '^Sjj rd fitrd rnora irepl rfic JroXireiaj, <tc.) 
down to 8aa dv old re iv naXipip eat pdxmc wpdrrovrej tppf 
Koi Xeyip TpofopiXovvTes iicaarotj irparroiev sai XlyOMV. 
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III.— ^Tfiinalate the following passage into Attic 
pfflSe : — 

“ Thus, then, one must heware of committing injustice 
rather than of suffering it, and must by all means make 
it a study not to seem virtuous, hut to he so both in 
private and in public. But, if any one become in any 
way criminal, he must be punished : and indeed, next 
to heing righteous, this is the second blessing — to be- 
come such, and by undergoing punishment to render 
satisfaction. But all flattery, in reference alike to one's 
self and to otliers, and in reference alike to few and to 



Modebh Lanquaobs. — Examiner, Dr. Fringe. 

Fbekch. 

Mais le principal orneinent de l’h6tel de Rambouillet 
6tait Julie, I’atnSc des deux sceurs. Quoiqne M""' de 
Bambouillet ait ni4rlt4 de donner son nom h la soci4t4 
qu’elle a su former autour d’ello, Julie en demoiirera le 
type le plus accompli. 

Julie d’Angennes 6tait la quatrifeme fillo de M“ de 
Rambouillet, qui Tout vers 1607. Aveo son esprit 
naturel et les legona de sa mere, ell© prit part de bonne 
heure aux assenibl4cs de I’iliustrehOtcl; et elle necessa 



many, must be shunned, while rhetoric and every other deles animer pendant plas de viiigt anii4es jusqu’en 
faculty must be over exereised with a single view to- 1645 ou die se maria, apres e’en 4tre loiigtemps d4- 
ward rectitude. — Taking my counsel, then, follow me fondue, par pure d4f4rcnce anx instance de tout le 
to that goal on reacliing which you will remain happy monde et an dgsir de sa famille, eomme si elle eOt sent! 

both in life and after your decease. And permit any qu’clle (itait le g4uie de rbStel de Rambouillet, que sa 

one to contemn you as a simpleton and to heap abuse tlestin6e s’y do\’ait accoraplir, et qu’elle etait fiiite pout 

upon you : ay ! serenely allow one, if he will, to inflict fitre I’ame d’nue soci4t4 d’diite, etnon pour paraitre hla 

upon you the ignominious stroke : for you will suffer cour et y suivre la caiTifere des honneurs aux d4pens de 

no calamity, if you be indeed honourable and good, ses plus nobles facultes. 

cultivating virtue. And then. Laving thus trained Avec toutes lesressemblanceset toutes les diffdreuces 
ourselves together, we shall, if it seem expedient, ad- qui unissaient et distinguaient M""* do Rambouillet et 

dress ourselves to politics, or we shall deliberate on ses deux lilies JulieetAng41iqiie, on eoniprendaisement 

whatever subject may seem suitable, being more able comment rU6tol de Rambouillet fut, de 1620 h 1650, le 

for deliberation than we are now. For it were disreput- tliAUre de tous les divertissements, le rendes-vous de 

able for us, while iu the condition which is obviously toiitco qu’il y avait do plus galant a la cour, de plus 
ours at present, to swagger os if persons of some conse- poll parmi les beaux-esprits. — Victor Cousin. 

quence ; — as, who never hold by the same convictions 

upon the same subjects even the most importaut — ao FcEscn or Qbbmah. 

far are we gene in barbarism I let ns, then, use as a l.ppines, cnnsisl in ) I am inolineil to 

gmdeUieteasonmenowproponndsd whichdemnnslratM Mieve tbat l.appiiiess onnsist. : 

tl.al ™,r h..l n„„r„ ,s IblS-tO bs found, bolb m p,,. 



_8 that our best course 
life and in death, exercising justice and all besides that 
maJees up virtue.” 



Latin. — Examiner, Eev. Dr. Reichel. 



sons commonly possess good spirits who have about 
them many objects of affection and endearment. Another 
maiu article of human happiness is 

II. The exercise of our faculties, either of body or 
T, I a. 1 :_i„ T mind, in the pursuit of some engaging end. It seems 

English to be trans ate . . to be true, that no plenitude of present gratifleatious 

He who returned homo t.ius late and lonely, without make the possessor happy for a continuance, unless 
theusualacoompanimentofslavestvasCoRNELiosttALLua, j,g something in reserve, — something to hopo for 
a man received and envied in the higher circles of the forward to. 

Soman world as the friend and favourite ol Augustas, Happiness depends upon the prudent constitu- 

but secretly hated by them ; for though not ashamed and lastly, consists in hcaltli. So far 

of -siavislily cringing to the mighty despot, they looked circumstances of fortune conduce to happiness, it is 
haughtily on the exalted plebeian. He was, liowever, tiig income which any man possesses, but the. in- 
among the friends of the soberer as well as brighter (.pg^sc of income, that affords the pleasure. Twopersons, 
muses, universally prized as a man of much learning, whom one begins with a hundred, and advances his 
and celebrated os a graceful and elegant poet : while g, thousand pounds a year, and the other seta 

ill the more select convivial circle he was beloved as a ^g. thousand and dwindles down to a hundred, 

cheerful companion, who always said the best of good ^ course of their time, have the receipt and 

things, and whose presence gave to the banquet more gpgn jjj,g of the same sum of money ; yet thoir satis- 

aaimatioa than dancers and cfwraulae.^ , v faction, so far as fortune is concerned, will Le very 

different. 

French. 

1. Enumerate the principal French prose writers of 
the seventeenth century, giving the titles of such of 
their works as you recollect. 

2. Describe tlie condition of the French language at 
Ronsard's time. 

_ _ 3. Explain what is meant by the Indo-European 

the reiim of terror, when °C. Marius and L. Cornelius family of languages. • j i- .• r 

CiL” by a”’ *'>“»'« ‘b" »'g'” "<1 appl“=“t'» »t 

man of the time, to effect a reaction, the ephemeral sue- the terms and 

man ui too u . r seventeenth century styled the age of 

Louis XIV. 1 

6. How are the words, may, ehall, will, must, trans- 
lated into French. Give examples. 

7. Express in French the twenty-first of Angust,, the 
third ofJuhj, the second of June. 

8. Translate : — “ I woidd have made you write to them, 
if I had knovm their address.” 

ft ”s b" to tebtagS to "to! Oirc « -jpo.nt of op ErepcI. 

Sioref.re, altongli be oouU not bo ocoonnted weoltbj, poetry. N»m. bis pmcifnl works. 



iug the renowned name he had taken, he had in reality 
no'’ claim to the glorious family reminiscences which 
it suggested. The trophies indicative of former 
triumphs which decked the door and door-posts of his 
mansion, were the inalienable adjuncts of the house itself, 
earnest mementos of a glorious past, and serving as an 
admonition to each occupier, what his aim must be, 
would ho avoid the humiliating feeling of living undis- 
tinguished in the habitation of renown. Bis grand- 
father had arrived a stranger in Rome, a little before 



cess of which only served to prepare more securely tlie 
way to fame far the ambitious Sulla. It was through 
Cinna himself that Gallus obtained the right of citizen, 
and in conformity with the custom of the period he 
adopted the Cornelian name, along with the surname 
'■ which denoted his extraction. But the horrors of Sulla s 
prescription drove him from Rome, and he returned to 
Gaul where ho had been since residing in ignoble ob- 
scurity at Forum Julii. There Gallus passed the firet 



the sons of senators and knights. 
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Al'J-KUBK. 

No. 8. 
ScholMsJup 

Sxunhiftt'ions 



Science Scholarships. 

First Tear Sttoents. 

Matuematios. — Examine}-, Pro/fn»n- Tail. 
Alqibra. 



1. Show that (ad — &c)(ffi|£Zi— + 
x(g +y''— 8+a: y -j-8)+y (.y+s’’— x-fy ;-l-x)H- 

t(z+x—7j+ex+7/)=x-i-}j+\x’ hy f yi— y;). 

2. Enunciate and prove tiie rule fur tlic extraction of 
the SQuare root of any algebraic expression; apply it 
to fina to 4 terms each tlie roots of 1 — a®, 1 — x, uml 



and compare the former with the prcidiictol 
Uie two latter. 

3. The sum of two numbers is three times their didVr- 
ence, and the sum of the first and half the secoinl is uO. 
what are the numbers? 

4. Supposing that, inst.ead of tlio last conditioij in 
question (3), the differoricc of the reci]>rocals of the 
numbers had been givon=--, find the numbers. 



5. If a quadratic efpiation be put in the form x’-'+ 
px-j-2=0,‘ find the values of its roots (n, /j) in terms of 
p and q, and show that 

x'‘+px+q=^(x-a){x—li) 

Hence show that if for x there he substituted a (piantity 
intermediate in value to the roots, the left Iiaml aide of 
the equation will become a negative quantity. From 
this prove that the roots have the same sign if q is 
positive. 

6. Find the sum of 



a) 16 terms of 23, 17, 11, Ac. 1 
and p) 13 terms of 12, 30, 108, Ac. / 

How many terms of 1, — i, — i, — 1 
2 4 8 

it 



Ac., amount to 



7. Solve the 

») 

. « 



equations 
J -Oo* — i5y='03 
\ •71®+-2y=-8 
x-\ 2\-5x 
2-x 4a:- 17’ 



} 



8. Define the logarithm of a number to a given base. 
What are the bases generally used, and why? Prove 
the rules for effecting multiplication and extraction of 
roots, by addition and division of logarithms. 

9. Given 



nog„2-0=-30I030 ^ 


. log,oOT25 1 


jlog„30=-477121 ^fincl 




and Uog,.250-53=2-39S858 ) 





Gbomstrt, Trwonohetrt, Ac. 

1. The three angles of any triangle are together 
equal to two right angles. Prove this, and deduce 
expressions for the sums of the interior and exterior 
angles of any rectilinear polygon. Extend these to a 
quadrilateral, two of whoso opposite si<lea intersect, 




2. If A be a point without a circle, 0 the centre, AP 
a tangent, and QM the perpendicular on AO from any 
point Q in the circumference, show that PA^-^AQ^= 

2A0.AM. 

3. A, B, 0, are given points in a straight line, where 
must the point P be situated, so that AB : BO \ \AP-. 
PC? 

4. A and B are given points, aud CPD, EQF given 
straight lines; find P and Q bo that AP-\-PQ-\-QB 
may be the least possible. 

5. Define the secant and tangent of an angle, and 
find the relation between them. 

If tanA secAsssl what is the valne of sinA t 



6. If any one of the trigonometrical ratios of an angle 
be given (suppose the cosecant) show tliat there is only 
a finite number of values of the other (the versed-sino 
for instance) — Why is this? 

7. Inve.stigato a formula for the cosine of any angle 
in terms of the sides of a triangle. Does this formula 
really involve tlie actml lengths of the sides? Give a 
reason for your answer. 

S. If two triangles have tlicir bases and perimeters 
0([ual, show that the ratio of their areas depends only 
on the products of their sides. 



!). Prove that tai 



yl— cos2fl 
l-f-cos2f?’ 



, , (cosO+sin0)®— (coafl— suif))® 

and that 7 — nri=tanfl 
(cos0-|-8mfi)3+(cosO— 8int»)® 



2+cos26 
2 — cosUO" 



10. An isosceles triangle cjin be geometrically cob- 
strnctoil so that the angle at the vertex may he 2, 3 4 
8 or 10 times each of the angles :it the base. Calculate 
the ratio of the base to tlie .siilo in the two io.st cases. 



Sbcokd Year STurENTs. 



Mathematics. — A’ xnm/«er, Professor Tail. 
ALUKilRA, Ac. 



1. Simplify a 
a-b- 



s much as possible 

r.-a‘ Vc 



•? i A 

yt — xj/ ‘ 

Solve the equatioiiH 



x‘~^'2x+2 , .rH8.-: )-20 .r»4-4a--|-6 , 

' ^ xH-1 ^ .r-i-4 ■" x^2 x-i-S 

.3. Eliminate ?/ ami r between the equations 

»•+.'/+==-'> I 

ayr=c ) 



4. Show that the cube of any integer leaves tlie same 
remainder when diviitod by 6 that tlio integer itself 
docs. 

5. In wliat scn.se is the cqunLlou gene- 

rally true ; i.e., is it a Tlieorcm, or a Definition, or does 
it in sonic cases belong to one, and in others to the other 
class ? 

6. n tickets, of which all but one are bhuilcs, are put 
in a bag, and one is drawn by each of n individuals in 
succession. Show that their chances of the prize are 
equal. 

7. Find the sums of tho series whose xth terms are 



flv 1 > to X terms and to w . 

' ’ .-Kx +T) ) 

8. The successive convergents to a continued fraction 
approach more and more closely to it.s value, and by 
excess and defect alternately, and no fraction can ap- 
proach closer to the actual value than any of the eon* 
vergenta unless it have a greater ilouomiiiat<ir. 

9. Find all the solutions in positive integ<>r.s of the 
equation 

x-\-2p+Sz=lQ. 

10. Three objects. A, B, and C (whose distances from 
each other are known) are situated in a horizontal plane. 
Determine the height of the station at which these die- 
tanecs subtend given angles. 

What additional data would be requiretl for tho solu- 
tion of the problem, if ABC were a stiuiglit lino? 



Con 10 Sections. 

The propositions to be proved geornttricalln- 

1. Define the Parabola, its Focus and Directrix, and 
the Ordinate, Normal, and Diameter for any point in 
the curve. 

2. The locus of the foot of the perpendicular from 
the focus on the tangent is the ta.n"cnt at the vertex. 
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3. If two parallel chords he given, give a constmction 
for the focus and direottir. 

4. The tangents to an Hyperbola form with the 
Asymptotes triangles of constant area. 

PLANE OO-OEMNATE flEOHETEY. 

1. Explain the method of determining a point by co- 
OTdinates, and show that an equation between x and y 
represents generally a curve. 

2. The general equation of the first degree 

{Ax-\-Sy+C=0] 

represents a straight line. On what property of a straight 
line i^our proof fonnded? 

3. Knd the equation to a line which passes through 
the point (a, Z») and with the co-ordinate axes bounds 
an area =c®. 

4. Find the e^piaiion to the perpendicular from (a, b) 
npon the line ~=1, and show that its length is 



5. Show that the equation to a circle whoso centre is 
at the origin, and radius=o, is 

This is equivalent to the two equations 
(y=.k(x—a) 



->+“) 

whatever be h, Wliat do these equations represent, 
and what theorem do they at once prove 1 
BIFTBRENTIAL OALOULttS. 

1. What is the difi'erential co-cfficient of a function 
of one variable 1 Apply your definition to dednce 
directly those of 



jl- 



L cosar and tan 'a:, 



2. Dififerentiale the expressions 

X a 

COS «*, and ar* . 

3. If 6=aM:099+3'sine — a, what is represented in 
plane co-ordinate geometry by 

^?=0l 

dB 



Thied Yeae Studehts. 

Matbekatics. — Examiner, Profcs6or Tail. 
THEOEI OP EQUATIONS, l5lO. 

1. Show that, ifahepositiveandfi.tf2:.a, the expression 

1 4 

A — - has no positive value less than — 



solution would enable you to construct the problem. No^. 

Enunciate, and work out completely, the correspond- gchoiaiship 
ing plane problem. Examinations 

10. If a, (3, y be linear functions of a? and y, what is 
the condition that Xo-|-/x/3-|-vy=0 touch the conic 

VZa-l-V »t/3-}-Vny=0? 

Hence find the equation to the polar of 

is at right angles. 

12. Investigate (after Newton) the force to the centre 
when a particle describes a circle about a point in its 
circumference. 

DIFFEEENTIAL CALCULUS, &C. 

1. Find the value of siii0cosf-f-sin26eo82^4’ 

/2w\ /2v\ 

-f-8in re— ificoa n— 1^, when 0=pf — I , I 

and p, q, and n are integers. Examine particularly the 
case of^>— g. 

2. Find the maximum and minimum values of z when 

(2— a)’‘=v'^q:p(2a- VarS-fy*). 

3. Find the equation to the system of parabolas whose 
axes coincide with that of x, and which axe enveloped by 

y*_9re2ii:*=0. 

4. If u=<p{x, y) what is meant by ^ and 

PpoTetl.t^^=^- 

5. What is meant by the symbolic expression 



Find its values in the particular cases /(x)«=cosirer and 
/<*)—«“• 

6. If Eu, stand for where u—f{x, y) j show 

that if u be homogenous and of the reth degree Du=nu. 
By what steps can we ascend to the more general, 
theorem F{E).u=F{n).v. ? Does the proof involve any 
restrictions on the form oiFI 

7. Find the equation to a curve which cuts at right 
angles all parabolas whose equations are y^=4Ax where 
A is an arbitrary parameter. 

dx 

8. Integrate and dx tan“*x, and evaluate 

“ cosa: 



2. Solve the equations 

a) (a»+4x-2)H3=4*(3x2+4) 

VX P St. iaX -\-b7 -\-cx‘=d\ 

i«.x+i,r+.,x=i,| 

y) af—2x?eosB+l=0. 

3. Define a recurring equation, and show that its 

order may bo depressed by half. > • • i 

4. The roots of an equation of the third degree are 

in A. P, find them. , . . , 

5 A root of/* (x)=0 lies between each pair of real 

roots of/(x)=0. Prove this, and apply it to find equal 
roots in an equation. , , , • x- ^ 

6 Explain Horner’s method of approximating to the 

nuTuerical values of the real roots of an equation, and 
find to 4 decimal places the real root of 2=0. 

7 Given the angles of a spherical triangle, find its 

axea. If two spherical triangles have their aides pro- 
portionals, what may be proved of them ? _ 

8. In an equilateral quadrantal tnangle find the ladn 

of the inscribed and circumscribed small circles. 

9 There are two arcs, one of which bisects the other 
and' is trisected by it. Tbe arcs joining their extre- 
mities towards the same parts are given ,m length, and 



f*' dx 

J J J dxdyyfa^^a-^-,/ 

9. If dz=^Mdx-\-Ndy, where A£ and N are functions 
of X and y, what condition must he satisfied ? If it be 
sc, how is the equation to be integrated? 

d:— x yd y—y'^dx 

V 

If M and N do not .satisfy the condition, what process 
could have produced the equation Mdx+Fdy=Q1 

Can you illustrate these cases by a reference to geo-, 
metry of three dimensions ? 

10. Integrate the differential equations 



«) 



a_.=x> 






11. A bag contains 5 sovereigns and 3 shillings, A 
and B draw each a coin in succession till tbe bag is 
empty. What is the expectation of each ? 
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Appendix, "Lome.— Examiner, liev. Dr. M‘Cosh. 

No. 8. t „ T, 

1. Uosjs are carmvorous. ’ Interpret this proposi- 

ScholapsUip tion both as to the extension and oomprehenaion of the 
Esaminationa terras, and put it in the various forms of opposition. 

2. State and illuatrata the difference between proof 
and cause. What phrases are used in reference to both i 

3. “ The innocent person ought not to be punished ; 
but this person ought not to be punished, and it follows 
that he is innocent.” Examine this in the form both 
of a conditional and categorical, and give the rules and 
the reasons of the rules for the decision you come to. 

4. Is A A I allowable in the first figure 1 Is it allow- 
able in the second figure 1 In answering this second 
question, give the rule and the reason. 

5. “ None but the good are truly blessed ; but those 
who follow sensual pleasure are not good ; and so they 
cannot be blessed.” Put this in proper form. Indicate 
the figure. Reduce it, and explain what is meant by 
reduction. 

6. Define a fallacy. When is a fallacy most apt to 
escape detection 1 Ibefine a material fallacy, and give 
the principal forms. Examine the following, and say 
to what head you would refer it : — When Triptolemus 
Yellowley proposed a two-handled plough, “Tell me” 
said Magnus Troil, “how it were possible for Neil of 
Lupness, that lost one arm by his fall from the Crag of 
Nekbrachan, to manage a plough with two handles!” 

7. What is the meaning of the word analysis? 
What is the process of analysis ! Wliat object is secured 
by analysis 1 What rendei-s it necessary to resort to 
this process ? What is meant by synthesis ? When is 
syntueaU expediently employed t 

8. What is the scientific end aimed at in Natural 
History? What the scientific end aimed at in Natural 
Philosophy? How do these ends differ from each other? 

9. Suppose we were to arrange the plants of the 
earth into trees, shrubs, ami herbaceous plants, what 
would be the defects of the classification ? 

10. What is theargumenf from homology in Natural 
History? What the argument from teleology? What 
majors are implied in those two arguments? 

11. What is the method of difference? What is its 
canon? How does it differ from the method of agree- 
ment ? To what cases is it specially applicable ? 

13. What is meant by demonstrative evidence? In 
what departments of investigation can it be had 1 Why 
cannot it be had in all kinds of inquiry? 

Chbuistiis. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What volume will 100 cubic inches of air at 0“0. 

occupy at the following temperatures, viz. : )00°C., 

2C0"C., and SOO^C., the pressure remaining the same? 

2. Desici'ibo the methoil of obtaining a vacuum by 
means of steam, — also by means of carbonic acid. 

3. If tlie tension of the vapour of water at a given 
temperature be 0’5 in. what change will bo produced 
in a given volume of dry air standing over mercury, by 
introducing a little water, provided the barometer 
stand at 30 in. and the pressure be made the same 
within the vessel before and after the introduction of 
the water ? 

4. Is there any analogy between radiant heat and 
light of different colours ? 

5. Describe the first and second crystalline systems, 
and give the expressions for the faces of an octahedron 
of each system. 

6. Describe the reactions which take place when 
oxygen gas is prepared by the action of sulphuric acid, 
first on the black oxide of manganese, and secondly, on 
the bicarbonate of potash. 

7. How are nitre beds prepared, and what is the 
theory of the formation of nitric acid by means of them? 

6. Describe the prlncipal^roperdes of chlorine. 

9. How is cyanogen prepared, and under what con- 
ditions do carbon and nitrogen unite to form that body? 

10. (Jive a general account of the most important 
compounds of fluorine which have been discovered. 

11. What is the composition of gunpowder, and what 
substances are formed when it ex^odea ? 

12. Describe some of the otherfulrainating bodies or 
mixtures which are known to chemists. 



13. Give a genei-al description of the properties of 
anytwoofthefollowingmetnls, viz. : potassium, sodium 

magnesium, barium, aluminium. ’ 

14. What are the metals which occur associated with 
platinum in its ordinary ores? 

15. Give some account of the composition of meteoric 
stones. 

16. What are the properties of starch, and how is it 
converted into dextrine aud sugar ? 

17. State the composition of pyroxylic spirit (methyl- 

alcohol), how it is obtained, and its relations to ordinal' 
alcohol. ^ 

18. Mention the more important acids of the series 

C30 Ha, 0,. 

19. What is the law of Front regarding the relations 
of the atomic weights of the other elements to that of 
hydrogen, and how has it been recently proposed to 
modify it? 

20. Give an account of the theory of the Leyden Jar. 

21. Describe the construction and theory of Groves' 
battery. 

22. _ Explain the construction and action of thoneeiOe 
electric telegraph. 

23. Give some account of the subject of diamagnetism. 



iVATUEAL niSTOEV — Examiner, Dr. Dickie. 

ZOOLOOT. 

' 1. Give a summary of the influence of light and heat 
npon «io auiinal functions ; illustiato by examples. 

2. Describe the modifications of the anterior ex- 
tremis in Equidee, Cheiroptera, and Aves. 

3. Describe the organs and modes of locomotion in 
Ophidia and Pisces. 

4. State the position of Qnadrumana, Ruminantia 
Cheiroptera, and Eodentia, in Professor Owen’s classifi- 
cation of Mammalia. 

5. Stoto your idea of the Articulate type of struc- 
ture ; illustrate by examples. 

6. Describe the modifioatioDs of the organs of vision 
in Invertebrata. 

7. Refer the following to thoir places in the system 
of classification — Elephaa, Cania, Hirundo, Gadus, Rana 
liirudo, Tienia. 



BOTANT. 

1. Describe the structure of Stomata ; state on what 
organs they occur ; mention also their functions. 

2. Explain the terms Polysepaloua and Gamosepa- 
lous state the methods of ascertaining the numerical 
constitution. 

3. Describe the parts of a simple ovarium, and state 
their homologies. 

4. Institute a comparison between the embryos of 
-ddngens and of Exogens. 

5. Why are certain plants caUod Thalamiflorai? Men- 
tion four examples of such, natives of Ireland. 

6. State tlie characters, properties, and general dis- 

tribution of Cruciferaj, and mention four plants belone- 
lug to the order. ° 

7. Refer the following to their places in De Candolle’s 

Wtem— Ranunculus, Rosa, Primula, Pinus, Polypodium 
itquisetum. ’ 



Natpbal Philosophy.— .E xaminer, Dr. SUvelly. 

MECHAHIC3 AND HTDBOSTATICS. 

1. Enplaio ths reason ivhy sobjccle in Meclnnical 

Stnties nnd 

2. Eiplain wlat is meant by “ work done ” and how 
it IS measured. 

3. Explain what is meant by the centre of gravity of 
a body, and show that every mass of matter must have 
a centre 01 gravity. 

Danish construction and principle of the 

6. Enunciate the proposition which enables ns to 
calculate the power of the screw, and explain how its 
truth IS proved. ^ 
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7. When ia a system of Pulleys called a Bui-ton ? 
Describe the tvro systems of Burton’s, first and second 
kind. 

8. Show that in the funicular polygon the tensions of 
the several pai-ts of the string which form the polygon 
are proportional to the secants of the angles which they 

-* make with the horizon ; and that the weights suspended 
at its angles are proportional to the sums of tiie cotan- 
gents which tho parts of the string which meet at them 
form with the vertical. 

9. Explain wliat is meant hy the velocity, at any in- 
stant, of a bod^y whose velocity is continually changing. 

10. In the investigation of tlid action of uniform or 
constant forces we meet the formula v*=2/i. Explain 
its terms, and show how it is deduced. 

11. Show that the free surface of a hea vy fluid must 
at every part he perpendicular to the direction of gra- 
vity when undisturbed. What is the general principle? 

12. Enunciate the proposition which states the pres- 
sure of a heavy fluid of uniform density upon a plane 
surface placed beneath it; and give the proof. 

13. If the earth Lad no diurnal or rotatory motion 
whafwould be the general shape of the surface of the 
waters on its surface? and explain how that motion 
modifies its shape- 

14. Explain what is meant by the elastic force of a 
gas or air, and how it is estimated or measured. 

15. By what exjieriment is it shown that atmospheric 
air has weight? and how is its specific gravity to water 
unity determined? State the result as given hy Gal- 
braith and Haughton. 

16. Explain the following experiment : — If I fill a 
tube closed at one end, or any vessel with water, and 
immerse it with its open moutli downwards in a vessel 
of water ; if 1 now draw it out of the water hy degrees, 
a certain length of it will remain full of water as long 
as its open moutli ia immersed beneath the sur&ce of 
the water iu the larger vessel. State the limit to the 
length that will remain full. 



Enqineebing Scholaeshits. 

Second Tear Rtcdentb. 

Mineraloqv and Geologt. — Hxaminer, Professor 
WyviUe Thomsori. 

1. What are the principal ores of iron? 

2. Under what circumstances does black-band iron- 
stone occur j and what is its chemical and physical com- 
position ? 

3. By what process is pig-iron produced from black- 
band iron ore? 

4. What are the principal Swedish iron ores ? 

5. What are the principal ores of silver ? 

6. In rocks of wliat formation is gold chiefly found ; 
and in what form does it occur? 

7. What is meant by anticlinal and synclinal axes ? 

8. Of what formations are the following fossil genera 
characteristic : — Pentacrinus, Pentreniites, Graplolites, 
Paradoxideg, Cephalaapk, Ti'inucleus? 

9. Name and describe some of the principal minerals 
of the hornblende series. 

10. What crystalline form is bounded by planes 
truncating symmetrically the solid angles of — 

1st. A cube. 

2nd. A rhombic dodecahedron. 

11. What is the property of all crystals which dis- 
tinguishes them from polyhedra in general ? 



Civil Engineering. — Examiner, Professor James 
Thomson, A.M., o.e. 

1. In the annexed system of triangles* for a survey 
some of the measurements are in error. Eind by check 
calculations which of them are right, and which wtongj 
and correct those which are erroneous. 

2. Give an example of a field-levelling hook contain- 
ing at least eight fore-sights ; work out the reduced 

■ Dingr&m tomislied to the students at the examination, but not 
here printed. 



levels with reference to an assumed datum, and give Appendix, 

■ all the proper checks on the accuracy of the arithmeti- 

... . - , . Scholarship 

o. A chain, on being compared with a standard, is Examinations 
found to be f of a link too long. A survey is made 
with this chain, and the area, computed as if the chain 
were eoirect, comes out 10S7 a. 2k. 14p. Bind the 
correct area from the above data. 

4. Compute the area due to the offsets in the follow- 
ing portion of a field-book : — 



3oooo>oooc 



5. Describe tho manner in wliioh an image of the 
object viewed with a theodolite or levelling instrument 
is formed in the focus of the object glass j and explain 
tlie acHustment of the instrument for parallax. 

6. The features of a tract of country may be given 
by a map accompanied by a set of sections, or they may 
be given by a contour map. Contrast the two methods, 
showing in what respect the contour map indicates the 
features in a more intelligible manner than the other 
does, and in a manner peculiarly well adapted to facili- 
tate the laying out of any works such as those for 
drainage. 

7. In Bntlor Williams’ Practical Geodesy the line of 
collimatioD of a theodolite is defined, and its adjust- 
ment described, as follows ; — The line of colliination is 
“a line passing through the point of intersection of the 
cross wires fixed in the focus of the object and eye- 
glasses, and the centres of those glasses.” “ The adjust- 
ment consists in making tliis line of oollimation to co- 
incide with the axis of the cylindrical rings in which 
the telescope turns.” Is this a good and correct defi- 
nition and description 1 If not so, give more correct 
statements on the subject. 

8. Compute the area of the entire enclosure shown, 
surveyed in the accompanying leaf of a field-hook,* and 
give checks applicable to the principal parts of the field- 
work, and of your calculation. 

9. Find how many square yards there aroin 2 a. 3r. 4p. 

10. Give a general rule to determine the mode of 
reading a veimier. 

11. Give the readings of the two verniers of the 
horizontal limb of the theodolite before you for the 
position at which the limbis clamped. 

12. State the modes of resolving a plane triangle in 
two eases : 1st. When two sides and the contained angle 
are given ; and 2nd. When the three sides are given. 

,-T 13. Is it correct, and in close accordance with the 
indications afforded by the levelling instrument, to de- 
fine points at the same level, as being those which are 
equally distant from the earth’s centre ? If not, give 
a move correct explanation of the snbject. 

14. For what use is the pantagraph adapted ? De- 
scribe its construction, and explain the principle on 
which it depends. 



Agbicultural Scholarships. 

Natural Bistort. — Examiner, Dr. Dickie. 

BOTANI. 

1. State the nature of the bulbs of Onion and Crocuaj 
describe also their structure. 

2. Explain what is the meaning of the expressions, 
superior and inferior flowers ; give examples. 

3. Refer Gramineas and Cmciferffi to their places in 
the system, and state any common Agriculture plants 
belonging to these orders. 

zoologt. 

1. State the microscopical characters of the blood in 
Veitebrata. 

2. State the modifications of the limbs in the Horse 
and Ox. 

•Leaf of fiald-ljook funibliedto studenta at examination, lint not 
here printed. 
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Appbkbix, 3. Ennmerate tbe species of Yertebrafca in a state of 
No. 8. domestication, and refet them to tbeir places in tbe 
- . system of clasBification- 

EMniinsbons 4. State any Artioulata 'wbicb yield products useful 
to man j mention tbe classes and orders to which tliey 
belong. 



Mathbkatios. — Examiner, Professor Tait. 

ABITEUETIO, &C. 

1. Divide 74125 by 125. Show that every number 
ending with 000, 500, 250 or 125 is divisible by 125. 

2. Beduce to a decimal fraction. 

0 b Li 5b 

What decimal of a cwt. is 3qrs. 71bs. 

3. Give rules for the inultiplicatiou and division of 
decimals, and divide 3‘15 by •00126. 

4. Extract the square roots of ‘lO, -01 6, and '16, and 
tbe cube root of •000001728. 

5. If 14520 copies of a paper be printed, each copy 
consisting of 6 sheets, and each sheet be 3^- feet long 
by 2 feet broad, bow many acres will one edition 
cover? 

6. A reservoir is 18 feet 6 inches long by 12 feet 9 
inches wide, bow many cubic feet of water must be 
drawn off to make tbe surface sink 1^ feet. 

7. Find the simple interest of £330 for 7 months, at 
3| per cent, per annum. 

8. If a bill of £338 6s. 8d. is due in 9 months, what 
would be the payment in ready money ? ^money being 
worth 8 per cent, per annum.) 

9. 3 men working 11 hours a day can reap 20 acres 
in 11 days; how many men working 12 hours a day 
will reap a field 360 yards long and 320 yards broad in 
4 days ? 

10. Give tbe approximate content in acres of 

1st. A field in tbe form of an equilateral triangle 
and a furlong in tbe side. 

2nd. A triangular field whose sides are 800, 700, 
and 600 yards. 

3rd. A circular field whose diameter is 530 yards. 

11. Calculate approximately tbe content in cubic 
feet of 

lst._Acyliudrical stack 16 feet high and 16-5fcet 
diameter. 

2nd. A conical stack 13^ feet high and 13^ feet 
diameter at tbe base. 

3rd. A boiler in tbe form of a segment c£ a sphere 
3 feet deep and 5 feet diameter of rim. 



SeNXOE SCHOlARSHirs. 



Histobt and Ehqlish LiTEBATuaE. — Examiner, 
Professor CraiL 

MODERN HISTORY. 

1. Sketch the history of the prosecutions of Eliot, 
Holies, and their associates, in tbe reign of Charles I., 
adding what further proceedings took place in regard to 
them at a later date. 

2. Give a rapid account, without entering into legal 
wgnments, of ship money, and the prosecution of John 
Hampden. 

3. Sketch tbe career aud fate of Lord Strafford. 

j generally the course of government pur- 

sued by Charles I, in tbe interval between tbe dissolu- 
faon of bis Third Parliament and tbe meeting of the 
Long Parliament, interspersing facts and dates so far as 
may seem necessary. 

6. Enumerate the chief proceedings of the Lone Par- 
Immept, and statutes parsed by it, before tbe breaking 
out of ^6 Civil War. 

6. Give an account, with dates, of tbe King’s attempt 
to seize tbe Five Members. 



1. Explain the new law thatwa.s passed aft 
Wan of tbe Roses, relating to acts done under d 
ae facto, giving its exact date. 



2. Give an account, with the dates, of the two re- 
markable acts passed in the reign of Henry VIII. for 
regulating the succuasiou to the Crown. 

3. Give an account of the treatment, under Henrv 
VII., Henry VIII, and Edward VI., of the Earl of 
Warwicic, the Earl of Suffolk, t!ie Duke of Buckingham 
the Earl of Surrey, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Seymour’ 
and the Duke of Somerset, or of any one or more of 
them, stating who they were, and what were tbe ofl'ences 
with which they were charged. 

4. Describe the gciiei'al cbar.acter of tbe government 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

5. State what took place with regard to the subject 
of monopolies towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 

0. Explain tbe Privilege cases of John Storie, and of 
Arthur HalL 

7. Explain bow tlie question of tbe succession to tbe 
Crown on the death of Elizabeth was affected bv the 
will of Henry VIII. 

8. State distinctly tbe succession of Parliaments 
tliroughout tbe reign of James 1. by giving the date of 
the calling and dissolving of each of them. 

9. Give an account of the case of Bates, and of the 
parliamentary proceedings to which it led. 

10. Sketch rapidly the principal proceedings of 
James’s Third Parliament. 

11. State the succession of Parliaments in the reien 
of Charles I. 

12. Relate tbe history of tbe Petition of Right. 



Mathematics.— Professor Tait. 

1. Investigate tbe expression for tbe general term of 



2. Show that an odd number of real roots of/(a;)=0 
lies between each pair of roots of/(«)=0. What sup- 
position is made about tbe foi-m oifix) ? 

3. Investigate the exponential expressions for ainS 
and cosO. Apply them to show that 

a:sine4-^sin26H-j^-^8in 36-|-..„ to infinity =: c”"® 

sizi(xsin0). 

4. Define the term “ spherical excess,” and show that 
if the sides of a spherical triangle be small, each of its 
angles is greater than the corresponding one of the plane 
triangle with equal sides by approximately ^rd of tbe 
spherical excess. 

5. Supposing a=0, /3=0, >'=0 to be three equations 
to straight lines in tbe foi-m zcosa-t-ysina— p=0 ; 
interpret the equation a*~/[;/3y=0, and find tbe general 
equation to a tangent to tbe locus it represents. 

6. Given the perimeter of a sector of a circle, find its 
angle when its area is a maximnm. 

7. Trace tbe curve whoso equation is r—a cos2fi, 
and find tbe whole area of tbe curve r=a cosm0 (m a 
positive integer.) 

8. Evaluate f (siD0)’"cf0 (m a positive integer.) 



9. If a surface be generated by tbe revolution of a 
circle about a lino in its plane, a tangent plane drawn 
from the foot of the perpendicular on the axis from the 
centre of the revolving circle, cuts the surface in two 
circles. Hence the same surfkce'may be generated by 
another circle revolving about an axis inclined to its 
plane. 

10. What are common to all surfaces represented i>y 

iS* 

where a is an arbitrary con- 
stant? 



11. Sum X terms of 
3i4^j-1'2m =0. 



1 



and integrate 



Deduce from general considerations tbe partial 
to conical surfaces, and integrate it. 

13. Find tbe form of the surface of revolution which 
with given volume has tbe least surface. 
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14. rind the values of e,/, g (independent of x, y, z) 
50 that if ex be written for x, fy for y, and gz for z, the 
equation 

^ it* V* 2* 

mav become ; — I ^ 1 =s=0. 

1 — oV~ 1 — l^r^' 1 — cV* 



Medical Scholarships. 



Peactioal Cheuistbt. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. Describe the different methods of determining the 
specific gravity of a liquid. 

2. What reagents are employed to distinguish the 
several groups of bases from one another ; state also 
folly how they are employed for this purpose. 

3. Describe the method of distinguishing and sepa- 
rating lime, magnesia, and potash. 

4. What ai’o the characteristic properties of the ox- 
alate and of the phosphate of lime 1 

5. Give some account of the application of the blow- 
pipe to the discrimination of the bases from one another. 

6. How ate the oxides of copper, Cu, 0 and On 0, 
prepared, and to what uses are they applied in chemical 
analysis 1 

7. Give an account of the tests of lead, and of the 
method of applying them to a water supposed to have 
attacked a leaden cistern. 

8. Describe carefully the properties of the araenions 
acid and the action of liquid tests upon it ; state also its 
composition and mode of preparation. 

9. What are the characteristic reactions of the oxalic 
and formic acids f 

10. Give an account of the uric acid and cystic oxide 
calculi. 



Mateeia Medioa. — Examiner, Dr. Redd. 

1. How are anthelmintic medicines classified? 

2. Enumerate the medicines belonging to each class, 

3. Mention an alkaloid contained in one of them ; tlie 
proof of its being absorbed j the locality in which it is 
absorbed ; and the reason of its being absorbed there. 

4. State the kind of worm each is most useful against. 

5. Write a pr^criptlon for each medicine, with the 
doses for an adult and for a child. 

6. Name the six principal Hydrogogne Cathartics of 
vegetablo origin. 

7. State the officinal preparations of each. 

8. What is the nature of the active principle of each 1 

9. Mention the diseases they are exhibited in. 

10. Write a prescription for the use of each. 

11. Which of them is improved by being worm-eaten, 
and bow 1 

12. Name the thirteen medicines on the table, and 
classify them therapeutically. 



the water, will sink if taken op a fresh-water creek or Appeotix, 
river. No. 8. 

6. Describe the method and explain the principle of gcholaiSip 

taking the specific gravities of cohering masses. Examinations 

7. Thirty inches depth of Mercury whose specific 
gravity is 13'6, produces a pressure of 14‘711bs. on each 
square inch of surface on which it rests. How many 
feet deep of water will produce a pressure of 16ibs. on 
each square inch 1 

8. State some of the experiments by which the 
elasticity of airs or gases is demonstrated, and explain 
the law which governs elasticity, and how it is de- 
termined. 

9. Explain the principle of the Parachute or ma- 
chine by which a person may safely detach himself 
from a balloon while aloft in the air, and descend gently 
to the earth, 

10. Describe the manner in which sounds are gener- 
ated and propagated, and explma the difference between 
noises and musical notes. 

11. Explain the principle on which Photometers are 
constructed, and describe some of the most approved 
kinds. 

12. Give a general description of the coats and 
humours of the eye, and its optical functions in enabling 
us to see. 

13. Describe tlie maximum and minimum self-regis- 
tering Thermometers : and point out where a know- 
ledge of the principles of capillary action is necessary 
for understanding their use. 

14. Explain what is meant by the latent heat or 
heat of fluidity of water ; how its amount is determined; 
and its important use in the economy of nature. 

15. Explain what is meant by a body becoming elec- 
trified W induction, and describe its leading pbenomeua. 

16. Describe the manner in which Daniell rendered 
the voltaic battery constant in its action ; and explain 
the differences between his, Groves,’ and Bunsen’s bat- 
teries. 

17. Describe the phenomena of attraction and repul- 
sion as exhibited by magnets : explain why soft iron is 
never repelled by either pole of a permanent magnet. 

Peactioe op Medicine. — Examiner, Professor Ferguson. 

1. What arc the characteristics of the Fever desig- 
natedTypbas; its ordinary complications j andthein- 
dicatioDS of their treatment? 

3. State the symptoms and signs that would lead yon 
to diagnose the first stage of Phthisis ; what Patholo- 
gical condition of the lungs constitutes itj and give 
full directions for the treatment of such a case. 

3. Give the phenomena of a paroxysm of Hysteria ; 
its principal causes, moral and physical ; and bow to 
diagnose it from Epilepsy. 

4. Enumerate the various cause's productive of per- 
foration of the intestine; the most likely means of 
preventing its occurrence ; and your Prognosis. 

5. State all the diseases likely to he confounded with 
Pleuritis, and the means of diagnosing each. 



Natueal Philosophy. — Examiner, Dr. Stevelly. 

PHYSICS. 

1. When three forces equilibrate, prove (1) that 
their directions must meet at the same point, (2) that 
they must act in the same plane, and (3) that they 
must bear to each other the proportion of the sides of 
.a triangle drawn parallel to their directions. 

2. What forces will equilibrate on a wheel of eight 
feet diameter connected with an axle of five inches 
radius? 

3. Explain why the water does not fall out when a 
glassful is whirleJ round at the end of a string, although 
at each revolution the mouth of the glass must be turned 
downwards. 

4. By what experiment is it best shown that the 
power of gravity at a given place to produce velocity, 
is the same for the most dissimilar kinds of bodies ? 

6. Explain why a vessel, if loaded in a port where 
the water is salt, so deeply as to bring her gunwale to 



SnEOEEY. — Examiner, Dr. Gordon. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY. 

1. Enumerate the bones of the foot, and describe 
their relative positions, mentioning those processes 
which can be felt, and which serve as a guide in de- 
termining the precise situation of thejoiute in the vari- 
ous amputations. 

2. Mention the textures divided in the operation of 
tying the external iliac artery ; and also the collateral 
branches which afterwards chiefly contribute to the 
restoration of the circulation. 

3. Describe the origin, course, distribution, andiunc- 
tions of the 5th pair of nerves, as well os the diseases 
which induce facial neuralgia. 

4. Describe the operation of tying the common 
carotid artery, the parts exposed in the operation, and 
its effects on the brain. 

5. In excision of the half of the lower jaw, mention 
the parts that must necessarily be divided and exposed 
in the operation. 
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Scholarship 

Exaraioatioas 



Law Soholabships. — JEaximiner, Professor Leslie. 

JUEISPinTDESCE. 

1 . What is meant hy Public aud Private Law, respec- 
tively, and what la their relation to each other accord- 
ing to Lord Bacon? 

2. Explain the maxim, “Optina est lex qum in inimum 
releoquit arbitrio jndicis.” 

3. “As an exception strengthens the force of a law in 
cases not excepted, so enumeration weakens it in cases 
not ennmerated.” Explain tlie principle on which this 
maxim is founded. 

4. Explain the distinction between Jus aud L&r-, and 
cite paraJlels from other languages. 

5. What is the essential difference between coercive 
Laws and Ethical Rules? 

6. State the different meanings of the term Jurispru- 
dence, and define it, considered as a branch of Social 
Science. 

7. State concisely, with dates, what you know of the 
juridical works of Grotius, Liebnitz, Bentiiam, and 
Savigny. 

8. State concisely the substance of Dr. Reddie’s ac- 
count of the cultivation of Law hy the Greeks and Ro- 
mans respectively. 

9. Define “Law” and “Legal Right.” 

10. How was the natural progress of opulence di- 
verted by the feudal laws according to Adam Smith ? 

11. “The introduction of the feudal law may ho re- 
garded as an attempt to moderate the amhori^ of the 

f reat allodial lords” (Wealth of Nations, Book ifl. Chap. 
V.) What reason does Adam Smith give for this state- 



12. “ It is a mistake to imagine that the territorial 
jurisdiction of the feudal proprietors took their origin 
from the feudal law?” Is this true or not, and why? 



OTVa LAW. 

1. Trace the principal events in the history of the 
Roman I^w from the expulsion of Tarquin to the deatli 
of Justinian. 

2. Trace the principal events in the history of Roman 
Law in Continental Europe from the death of Justinian • 
to the 16th century, and explain the mode of its pre- 
servation during the interval between the fall of the Em- 
pire and the 12th century. 

3. How do you account for the influence of the Jaws 
of Rhodes upon the maritime and commercial laws of 
the Romans ? 

_ 4. How do you account for the influence of the mari- 
time and commercial laws of Rome upon the laws of 
modem Europe relating to inaiitime commerce ? 

5. (a) How is the preference by the Romans of the 
contracts of bottomry and respondentia to maritime in- 
surance to be accounted for? 

(6) How is the converse state of facts in Great 
Britain to be explained ? 

6. Write a short account of the principal events in 
the history of the Civil Law in England. 

7. Show that principles of Roman Law have been 
adopted to a large extent into the English system of 
Equity, and account for the fact. 

8. iPoint out the principal merita and defects in the 
system of law contained in the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

_9. State the different modes of acquiring property, 
with a particular explanation of the doctrine of accessio’ 
and examples. ’ 

10. Explain the law of PmpJtT/teusis. 

11. Explain the law of usucapio. 

12. Explain (^omfniuTR and posssssco. 
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